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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 1858, 


Aotes. 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 
(Continued from p. 365.) 


What became of the child Richard Smith, son 
of Lady Macclesfield and Lord Rivers, who was 


taken away from his nurse at Hampstead by Mrs. | 


Portlock, the baker's wife, in the summer of 1697 ? 
If we are to believe Savage's story, the Countess 
from that hour — nay, from the hour of his birth — 


“discovered a resolution of disowning him,” and | 


would never see her child again; suffered a legacy 
left to him by his godmother to be embezzled for 
want of some one “to prosecute his claim;’ told 
the Earl Rivers, his father, on his death-bed that 
his child was dead, with the express object of 
depriving him of another legacy of 6000/.; en- 
deavoured to have him kidnapped and trans- 
ported; and, finally, interfered to the utmost of her 
power, and by means of an “atrocious calumny,” 
to prevent his being saved from the hangman. 
Such a story is in itself improbable enough, as 
even Johnson admits : — 

“It is not indeed easy,” he says, “to discover what 
motives could be found to overbalance that natural affec- 
tion of a parent, or what interest could be promoted by 
neglect or cruelty.” 

And he adds that it was — 

“ Not likely that she would be wicked without tempta- 
tion; that she would look upon her son from his birth 
with a kind of resentment and abhorrence; and instead 
of supporting, assisting, and defending him, delight to see 
him struggling with misery, or that she would take every 


opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes and obstruct- | : : 
| nothing but her chances of temporary concealment 
cruelty continue her persecution from the first hour of his 


ing his resources; and with an implacable and restless 


life to the last.” 


that wickedness where there is no temptation, neg- 


lect and cruelty which is unnatural, which serves no | 
interest, and for which it is not easy to discover | 


motives, ought not to be accepted as truth with- 
out good evidence. The statements of the wit- 


nesses on the trial as to the Countess’s behaviour to | 


her illegitimate children render such charges at all 
events more improbable, and it should not be for- 


gotten that the facts thus disclosed are in formal | 


and sworn deppsitions ; whilst we have on the other 
side nothing but the statements of Savage and 
his friends. Neither on the part of the mother, 
nor of Lord Rivers, the father, does there appear 
throughout the whole period deposed to—nearly 
three years—to have been the slightest disposition 
to abandon the children, or to neglect the duties 
of parents towards them. This is evident, in the 
case of the first child, from the fact of its being 
, baptized with the Christian name of the mother, 
j, and the surname of the father. It should be re- 
membered that the Countess had the strongest 











possible motives for caution and secrecy: her 
dread of discovery is everywhere visible in the 
evidence. She spoke with her nurse in a mask; 
and during her confinement is described as hav- 
ing “kept her face covered as long she could,” 
and until. “her mask fell off or was taken off.” 
In the hope of concealing her condition, she re- 
moved from her sister’s house but a few hours 
before her confinement, and although supposed, 
during her delivery, to be so near death that her 
mercenary attendant begged her to leave her 
the “sprigg’d Indian pettycoat which the lady 
had,” the Countess returned within six days to her 
home, by which haste she suffered a long and dan- 
gerous illness. Notwithstanding this secrecy, 
however, and the danger of her being seen with 
the child, her attention to it appears to have been 
constant. Her anxiety about it, and her tenderness, 
of which the depositions of the witnesses contain 
such abundant proofs; her instant determination 
to remove it from Walthamstow on learning that 
it was not well nursed; her seeking Mrs. Phea- 
sant after her own illness to thank her for her 
kindness to it; her imprudent visits to it at Chel- 


| sea; her bribes to the nurse for extra care, and 
, : ] 


injunctions concerning it; and, finally, her send- 
ing privately after its death for a lock of its hair, 


| were among the strongest points in the husband's 
| case. 


On the birth of the second child, still greater 
caution had become necessary. The Countess, 
rendered desperate by the information that a 
rumour of her first confinement had reached the 
ears of Lord Macclesfield, had again fled from her 
sister's house for some months, and now trusted to 


in Fox Court; after which, the husband having 


| discovered the midwife, and being in active search 
It does not appear to have occurred to Johnson | 


for the Countess, and urgently pressing her family 
to reveal her hiding-place, she fled to the house of 
a Mr. Montague in the city, where she remained 
for some time concealed. During this period of 
trouble and confusion, the second child is for a 
time naturally lost sight 6f, and we have therefore 
no evidence of the mother's feeling towards it. On 
its birth, however, we are told by Sarah Redhead , 
that she had often “ wished the child to be a boy, | 
and was mightily pleased when she heard it was a 
boy.” The child, moreover, was baptized with 
the Christian name of the father, whose friends, 


| the Ousleys, were also at the ceremony, as before, 


and were godfather and godmother. Even in bap- 
tizing the children, or at least in baptizing them 
so early, and having a formal registry made in the 
presence of new witnesses, the Countess was 
greatly increasing the risk of detection, for what 
she doubtless considered a duty. The clergymen 
and their assistants in both cases were in fact wit- 
nesses against her. How, then,are we to believe 
that, when she at length found rest from her hus- 
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band’s pursuit— when the utmost exposure was 
past, and all farther danger at an end—she sud- 
denly lost every instinct of affection, and sense of 
duty towards this her only child? Ifshe had had 
a germ of that malignant cruelty and uffnatural 
indifference towards Ser offspring with which she is 
charged, it was surely in the time of her trouble and 
danger that it would have developed itself. She 
weak at least not have voluntarily exposed herself 
on their account to disgrace and ruin. Indeed, if, 
during the period when she was compelled to place 
them with a nurse, she had wholly refrained from 
seeing or inquiring after her children, trusting to 
the constant attention of the Ousleys, it could hardly 
be said that she had done more than exercise a 
self-restraint which she might have considered 
necessary and prudent for the children’s sake as 
well as her own. 

The Countess of .Macclesfield’s divorce created 
much gossip at the time, and no exact report hav- 
ing been published led to a variety of mistatements, 
as may be seen by comparing Luttrell and other 
contemporaries with the facts established by the 
hitherto unpublished depositions from which I have 
quoted. These false accusations are traceable in the 
reported “public confession of adultery,” and other 
melodramatic villanies, alleged by Savage or his 
friends. The Countess married within two years 
after her divorce Colonel Henry Brett. The 
Bretts were an old and respectable family in 
Gloucestershire. Soon after the marriage, her 
sister Lady Brownlowe having died, Sir William 
Brownlowe, the Countess’s brother-in-law, mar- 
ried into the same family, his second wife being 
Henrietta, own sister to Colonel Brett. From 
this I infer that the friends of the late Countess of 
Macclesfield were not dissatisfied with her mar- 
riage. She afterwards lived a respectable and re- 
tired life ; and it is said by Boswell that her taste 
and judgment were ame | esteemed by Cibber, 
who submitted every scene of his Careless Hus- 
band to her revisal and correction. Her husband 
died, I believe, in 1714, and was at all events 
dead before 1719, when Savage's claim to be the 
son of the Countess was first put forth in Jacob’s 
Lives. 

Whatever errors there might be in the common 

' tradition of the Countess of Macclesfield’s story, 
it was at least well known that she had a male 
child whose father was Lord Rivers,,and which 
child had disappeared. Speculation and gossip on 
the fate of this child were Sure to be rife, and 
were not unlikely to produce a pretender, who, 
if he could not convince the mother of his claims, 
might at least find some sympathy and support in 
the public, who were not so well informed. A 
romantic story, a noble birth discovered by acci- 
dent, an unnatural mother, and a neglected child, 
could not fail to captivate some persons; and ex- 
perience shows that the partisans of such claim- 





ants are not scrupulous about proof, and that even 
the claimants themselves, if not checked by expo- 
sure, grow at length into a kind of faith in their 
story, which helps them to sustain their part. I 
am on the whole, and notwithstanding some cir- 
cumstances in his favour, to which I would allow 
due weight, strongly of opinion that this was Sa- 
“—— case. 

e had at least assumed the name of Savage as 
early as 1717, when he published his poem on the 
Bangorian Controversy, with the following title : 

“ The Convocation, or a Battle of Pamphlets; a Poem. 
Written by Mr. Richard Savage. London: printed for 
E. Young, at the Angel, near Lincoln’s Inn Back Gate, 
and sold by J. Morphew, near Stationers’ Hall, 1717,” 


This is the earliest indication of Savage's exist- / 


ence. Here he does not describe himself as a “ son 
of the late Lord Rivers,” as was for long after- 
wards his invariable custom; or allude, in poem or 
any preface, to his mother or his case; but in the 
following year his story advanced another step. 
His Love in a Veil, acted for the first time 17th of 
June, 1718, was published by Curll, and stated on 
the title-page to be “written by Richard Savage, 
Gent., son of the late Earl Rivers.” In ‘the dedi- 
cation to Lord Lansdowne, Savage says: 

“It is my misfortune to stand in such a relationship 
to the late Earl of Rivers by the Countess of » as 
neither of us can be proud of owning. I am one of those 
sons of sorrow to whom he left nothing to alleviate the sin 
of my birth.” 

The amours of Lord Rivers had long been a 
subject of common gossip. His “ sons of sorrow” 
were su d to be pretty numerous ; and there 
was nothing in “ the Countess of »” pointing 
particularly to any one. Soon after this, in 1719, 
Curll published his Poetical Register, or Lives of 
the Poets. Pope taxed Dennis with writing his 
own memoir for this collection, and Dennis re- 
own with a tu quoque,. That the memoirs of 

iving persons were, in fact, contributed by the 
persons themselves—as is the case with almost all 
such publications—was no secret. The editor, 
G. J. [Giles Jacob], professes himself “ obliged to 
Mr. Congreve for his free and early communica- 
tion of what relates to himself, as well as his kind 
directions for the composing of this work ;” and 
adds, “I forbear to mention the names of other 
gentlemen who have transmitted their accounts 
to me.” The facts in the memoir of Savage, al- 
though the responsibility of publishing them was 
laid upon the unscrupulous Curll, were such as 
could have come from no other person than Sa- 
vage himself, and they were afterwards repeated 
by him. Here we find his story, for the first time, 
almost complete : — 

“This gentleman [says the Poetical Register] is a 
natural son of the late Earl Rivers by the Countess of 
Macclesfield (now widow of the late Colonel Brett), she 
being divorced by the House of Lords from the Earl of 
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Macclesfield on account of his birth. Earl Rivers himself 
stood godfather, gave him his own name, and saw it en- 
tered accordingly in the Register Book of St. Andrew’s 
Holborn ; and for whom, no doubt, he would have liberally 
provided, had not some unfair methods been put in prac- 
tice to deceive him by a false report of his son’s death. To 
his own mother he has not been the least obliged for his 
education, but to her mother, the Lady Mason: she com- 
mitted him to the care of Mrs. Lloyd, his godmother, who 
dying before he was ten years old, out of her tender re- 
gard, left him a legacy of 300/., which was embezzled by 
her executors.” 

Savage henceforth continued to announce him- 
self as “son of the late Earl Rivers;” and, in 
1724, the foolish goodnatured Aaron Hill in- 
serted letters concerning his case, and finally pub- 
lished a brief outline of his story, avowedly from 

pers “prepared” and forwarded by Savage 

imself. In these the mother is depicted, not as 
a wretch without a spark of goodness, but as one 
who “in direct opposition to the impulse of her 
natural compassion, upon mistaken motives of a 
false delicacy, shut her memory against his wants.” 
In some verses by Savage, inserted at the same 
time, but not to be found in his works, he thus 
mentions her : — 
“ Yet has this sweet neglecter of my woes 
The softest, tenderest Breast that pity knows! 
Her eyes shed mercy wheresoever they shine, 
And her soul melts at every woe — but mine.” 

Savage afterwards denied to Johnson the au- 
thorship of this poem, declaring that it was written 
for him by Aaron Hill. Motives for such a denial 
are obvious. In the number of The Plain Dealer 
in which they appear it is directly stated that 
Savage “writ the following copy of verses ;” and 
five months after, in the same publication, Savage 
publicly refers to them as “a few ineffectual lines 
which [ had written,” &c., “to which your hu- 
manity was pleased to add certain reflections in 
my favor.” Savage, as his correspondence with 
Hill at this period shows, had too much vanity to 

rmit another to write verses as his; and the 

ines are at all events, in spirit, strictly consistent 
with his prose statement at the same period: for 
in his letter to The Plain Dealer he speaks of 
Mrs. Brett as “ a mother whose fine qualities make 
it impossible to me not to forgive her, even while 
Iam miserable by her means only.” ‘There are 
also scattered over the several communications 
frequent hints of his pecuniary distress, and of 
the desirableness of “a competency,”—threats 
from Savage himself of complaining “ in a more 
public manner than I have yet allowed myself to 
resolve on,” and expressions of a confident hope 
of “being shortly less oppressed than I have 
been.” In all this, however, there is no mention 
of the name either of the Countess of Macclesfield, 
Mrs. Brett, or Lord Rivers. The Plain Dealer 
was not so bold as Mr. Curll, and Savage for some 
reason was more moderate. While whining in 
this fashion, he appears to have forgotten that he 
had already put forth, or allowed to be put forth, 





in the Poetical Register the story of his being 
deliberately deprived, by the false statement of 
somebody, of Lord Rivers’s legacy. This he 
shortly afterwards told us alluded to his mother, 
“the sweet neglecter of his woes,” with “ the 
softest, tenderest breast,” who, we are informed, 
and as he must all along have known if his story 
were true, was the diabolical author of this un- 
paralleled act of cruelty. 

Savage now published his Miscellanies, and the 
appeals in The Plain Dealer brought him many 
subscribers, and put him in possession of funds. 
According to his Life, published in the following 
year (1727), he had prepared a long preface to it, 
giving some account of his mother's unparalleled 
ill-treatment of him. But the alleged preface, 
though made the authority for statements in the 
Life, did not appear till 1728 ; having, according 
to the writer of the Life, been cancelled “at the 
instigation of some very considerable persons.” 
In this “ Preface” (that is, in 1728), Savage for the 
first time in his own person attacked Mrs. Brett, in | 
a strain of bitter raillery—repeated the story of 
the legacy from Lord Rivers, and added another 
item of cruelty in the alleged attempt of his 
mother to have him kidnapped and transported, 
—a fact which certainly had not occurred since 
1724, when he described her as a “ sweet neglecter 
of my woes.” 

The Life of Savage, published in 1727, was said 
by Johnson to have been written by Mr. Becking+ 
ham and another gentleman. Savage was then in 
prison under sentence of death for the murder of 
Sinclair; and the Life was clearly intended to in- 
crease, as it certainly did, the public interest in 
his behalf. Though Savage had no doubt denied 
the authorship to Johnson ; and though in Savage’s 
letter to Mrs. Carter he affected to repudiate the 
story of the “mean nurse,” and to modify other 
statements, there can be no doubt that this pam- 
phiet, so well adapted to serve his interests, was 
written by him, or at least from his instructions. 
How else could the writer quote statements from 
Savage's “suppressed” preface? Here we find 
few new facts, and the old accusations agains 
Mrs. Brett more fully and artistically developed. 
Here, too, we find the “ public confession of adul- 
tery,” and most of the other allegations which are 
now proved to be false, although incorporated in 
Johnson’s memoir. 

It was now ten years since Savage had first 
put himself forward as the son of Lord Rivers ; 
and it does not appear that Mrs. Brett or her 
family had taken any notice of his claims. It is 
indeed stated in the Memoir of 1727 that in the 
South Sea year “ a lady whose duty it seemed to 
have been to take some care of him,” through the 
agency of Wilks, the manager, sent him 50/. as a 
present. This sum, the Memoir says, was pro- 
mised to — ' 

“ Be made up Two hundred; but it being in th® height 
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of the South Sea infatuation, by which this lady was one 
of the imaginary gainers, when that grand bubble broke 
the other hundred and fifty pounds evaporated with it.” 
This statement, after the fashion of Savage's 
facts, is vague ; but no doubt was intended to refer 
to his mother. Why then should not the fact 
have been openly and directly stated? No allu- 


sion at all events is made to it in the commu- | 


nications to The Plain Dealer in 1724. 


have another fact of the kind. 


In the | 
same publication, however, the Life of 1727, we | 
After alluding to | 


the alleged cancelling of the “ Preface” to the | 


Miscellanies, the writer says that Savage “ about 
this time” had “a pension of 50. a year settled 
on him;” and he adds, “I will not venture to 
say whether this allowance came directly from 
her.” This story, though plainly pointing to 
Mrs. Brett, was left sufficiently vague for escape 


if necessary; but the writer does not appear to | 


have considered its inconsistency with the re- 
newed personal attacks upon the supposed wicked 
mother in his own Memoir; and it does not well 
accord with the fact that immediately upon 
Savage's release these attacks and his complaints 
of neglect and penury became louder and more 
, frequent than ever. Besides three editions of his 
t Life with all its scandal and exposure, there ap- 
peared, in folio, within a few months, a poem 
entitled : — 

“Nature in Perfection; or, the Mother Unveiled, 
Being a congratulatory Poem to Mrs. Brett, upon His 
Majesty’s most Gracious Pardon granted to Mr. Richard 
Savage, Son of the late Earl Rivers, &c. London. Printed 
for T. Green near Charing Cross, and sold by J. Roberts 
at the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, 1728.” 

In this, Savage [for no other could be the 
writer] attacks Mrs. Brett in a strain of irony and 
insult. No attack of Savage at this period was 
ever without an appeal for pecuniary aid; and, 
accordingly, we have such lines as : — 

“ Accused, forlorn, the much-loved youth behold, 
Deprived of freedom, destitute of gold.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In this poem Savage also attacks the daughter | 


of Mrs. Brett. After ironical allusions to his 
mother’s tenderness, he continues : — 
“ Your Anna dear, taught by your matchless mind, 
Copies that glorious frailty of her kind. 
The sister’s love in time of danger shown, 
Can only be transcended by your own.” 
This was followed, in the very next month, by 
his poem of “ The Bastard, inscribed with all due 
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Savage's Miscellany, in which he published for } 
the first time the Preface which he had hinted at 
in his Life, and to which I have already alluded. 
In this the “ amour,” “ adultery,” and “ divorce ” 
of “ the late Countess of Macclesfield, now widow 
of Colonel Henry Brett,” are again dragged for- 
ward, with the old complaint of being * friendless 
on the world,” and “ without the means of sup- 
porting myself.” 

Notwithstanding this long and relentless per- 
secution, and all the threats “ to harass her with 
lampoons,” the coaxings and insults which Savage 
had alternately employed, his own account is that 
his alleged mother would never see him, or ac- 
knowledge his claims; and Johnson says that 
“ she avoided him with the most vigilant precau- 
tion; and ordered him to be excluded from her 
house by whomsoever he might be introduced, 
and what reason soever he might give for enter- 
ing ;” and that on his forcing his way in, on one 
occasion, she “ alarmed the family with the most 
distressful outcries,” called Savage “a villain,” 
and ordered them to drive him out of the house. 
This, it must be confessed, is precisely what she 
might be expected to do if she had known that 
her child was really dead, and Savage an impostor. 

If this were indeed the case, it would not be 
difficult to imagine a reason for her silence and 
long and patient endurance of Savage's persecu- 
tion. To enter into an altercation with a man 
whom she must have regarded as the vilest scoun- 
drel concerning the details of her adultery; to 


| come forward to acknowledge her crime, which, 


although it was proved, she had never admitted ; 
and to meet again all the scandal and the shame 
which she might reasonably have hoped would be 
allowed to rest after thirty years of respectable 
life, in which she had had a daughter now grown 


| up to womanhood, would naturally be repugnant 
| to her, and calculated to lead to no good result. 


The death of her illegitimate child—if it were dead 
— would necessarily be very difficult to prove. It 
had no name but Richard Smith, although we 
know that when removed by the nurse to Hamp- 
stead, it passed by the name of “ Richard Lee ;” 
and that when claimed by the Portlocks, and taken 


| away as their son, it must of course have passed 


| by their name. 


Reverence to Mrs. Brett, once Countess of Mac- | 


clesfield,” in which he loads her with still greater 
insults. 


which there were four editions in as many months) 
had the effect of driving her from Bath, “ to 
shelter herself among the crowds of London.” 
The attacks, however, did not cease. Immedi- 
ately afterwards appeared the second edition of 


Johnson tells us, on the authority of 
Savage, that the publication of this poem (of 


Supposing it to be the “ Richard 
Portlock ” mentioned in the register of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, as buried in 1698, proof that it 
was the child of the Countess of Macclesfield 
would be almost impossible. If, as I think more 
probable, the child was taken away by Elizabeth 
Ousley and her brother Newdigate Ousley, the 
agents of Lord Rivers, when they fled to escape 
giving evidence, in 1697, and supposing it to have 
died while in their charge, it would be equally 
incapable of proof; and I may here mention inci- 
dentally that in the register of burials of St. Mar- 


"| tin’s, the parish in which the Ousleys resided, I 
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find an entry of a Richard Smith about two years 
after the divorce : — 


“ 1699-1700 — 30 Jan., Richard Smith, C.” 


“C.” in the register indicates a child. The Ous- | 


leys were both dead before Savage appeared on 
the scene. 


In any of these cases, Mrs. Brett must have found 


herself wholly at the mercy of Savage,—a fact which 
Savage, feeling his way, and putting forth his story, 
as he did, by degrees, must at last have become 


convinced of, as he no doubt was, after the publica- | 


tion of the anonymous Life in 1727. Mrs. Brett's 
principle, or her pride, may have prevented her 
yielding to Savage's annoyance, and bribing him 
to silence ; but with her relations the case would 


stand otherwise. They must have been scan- | 


dalised by the exposure that had now been going 
on almost incessantly for ten years ; and they may 
well have felt alarmed at the number of Savage's 
converts, and at the public feeling aroused against 
Mrs. Brett and her family by the Memoirs of 


Savage, which were largely circulated while he | 

a es fl 
Savage, in his | 
satire on “ Fulvia,” a lady who appears to have | 


lay under sentence of death. 


remonstrated with him upon his attacks on his 
supposed mother, says : — 
“ The verse now flows... 
*Tis famed. ‘The fame each curious fair inflames; 
The wildfire runs; from copy, copy grows; 
The Bretts alarmed, a separate peace propose.” 


What members of the Brett family are here re- 
ferred todoes not appear. The interference of Lord 
Tyrconnel, Mrs. Brett's nephew, however, is proved 
by the dedication to the Wanderer, and other cir- 
cumstances. Lord Tyrconnel was himself but a 
child at the time of his aunt's divorce — could 
know personally little of the facts, and probably 
knew nothing whatever of the fate of the child, 
and he may naturally have grown impatient at 
his aunt’s inability to silence Savage, or refute 
his allegations, and have shrunk from the outburst 


which would certainly have followed his public | 
It would in such case be not sur- | 


execution. 
prising that he privately endeavoured, as I under- 
stand from his letter to Viscountess Sundon, to 
procure Savage’s pardon; and that afterwards, 


when the persecution of his aunt, who was now | 


getting in years, had reached its climax in the 


publication of the Bastard, and the Preface to | 


the Miscellanies, he should endeavour to silence 


him by sheltering and giving him a pension. The | 


date of this is evidently between the appearance 
of the Preface (June, 1728) and that of the Wan- 
derer in January, 172%, which is dedicated to 
Tyrconnel ; but Savage had no doubt previously 
obtained a hint of the disposition of ‘Tyrconnel to 


purchase peace, for in the poem of Nature in Per- | 


Section, published in March, 1728, he pays Tyr- 
connel a compliment while attacking bis aunt. 


Nl 
After ironically describing the “ raptures” of his 
mother at his escape from hanging, he says : — 


“ Not so Tyrconnel welcomed the relief, 
Inferior in his joy as in his grief ; 
Stranger to motions of a mother’s mind; 
In manners different as in kindred joined.” 


The patronage of Lord Tyrconnel, who was a 
son of Sir William Brownlow by his first wife, 
the sister of Mrs. Brett, is undoubtedly a fact 
of importance in Savage's favour; but while 
susceptible of any explanation, I can hold it of 
but little weight against the inherent improba- 
bilities, the cautious vagueness, the inconsistencies, 
and proved falsehoods of Savage’s story. 

Some of these points I must reserve for con- 
sideration in another paper. W. Mor Tuomas. 





A LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


| Printed for Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., and chiefly 
at the private press at Middle Hill, Worcester- 
shire, between 1817 and Sept. 1858. 


1. Knights made by Chas. I. fol. and 12mo. 
M. H. 

2. Index of Names in the Inquisitions post 
Mortem in the MSS. called Cole's Escheats, 
12mo. M. H. 

3. The Heralds’ Visitation of Middlesex, 1663, 
fol. Salisbury. 

4. Deeds relating to Shaftesbury Abbey, Co. 
Dorset., and Pershore Abbey, and Broad- 
way, Co. Wore., 4to. Evesham. 

. Catalogue of Knights made between 1660 
and 1760, fol. and 12mo. London, 

. Disclaimers at Heralds’ Visitations, fol. zinco- 
raph. M.H. 

. Wilts. Institutions of Clergy, 2 vols. fol. M. 
H. 

8. Wilts. Pipe Rolls temp. Hen. 2., fol. zinco- 

graph. 

. Wilts. Pedes Finium temp. Geo. 1. to 11 Geo. 
2., fol. zineograph. 

10. Wilts. Visitation, 1677, fol. M. H. 

11. Wilts. Musters temp. Hen. 8., fol. 

12. Aubrey’s Wilts. with Plates, 2 parts, 4éo. 


Or 
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London. 
| 13. Winchcomb Cartulary abridged, fol. litho- 
| graph. M. H. 


14. Index to Worcestershire Pedes Finium, 4 
Car. 2. ad 13 Annex, fol. zincograph. 

15. Wilts. Pedes Finium abridged & 7 Rio. 1. ad 
11 Hen. 3.— Wilts. Inquis. post Mortem, 
abridged 27 H. 3. to 12 E. 1.— Index of 
Wilts. Fines, 1 to 10 Edw. 3., fol. M. H. 

16. Numismata Vetera, with Plates of Antiqui- 
ties at St. Bernard, fol. M. H. 

17. Epwell, Raby, and Melton, Hunts, 12mo. 
M.H. 
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18. Visitation of . a 1569, Ex MSS. 
Ph., fol. M. H. 

19. Visitation of Somerset, 1623. 2 Parts, fol. | 
London and M. H. 

20. Do of Hants. Part 1. 

21. Visitation of Staffordshire, 1662, abridged, 
fol. M. H. 

22. Do. of Derbyshire, 1663, abridged, fol. 
M. H. 

23. Do. of Sussex, 1570, fol. 

24. Do. of Oxfordshire, 1574, and 1634, 
fol. M.H. 

25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


34. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50, 


. Neri’s Art of Glass (for imitating Jewels), 


Gough's History of Myddle, fol. London. 
Index to Part 1. of the Catalogue of MSS. 
at Middle Hill, fol. M. H. 
Miscellaneous Pedigrees, fol. M. H. 
Conclave at the Election of Pope Pius 2., fol. 
Bigland’s Gloucestershire, continued, O. to 
P., fol. Gloucester. 
Index Heredum in Inq. post Mort. 1 Edw. 
1, to 1 Hen. 6. A. to C. inclusive, fol. M.H. | 
Kemeys Deeds for Pembrokeshire, fol. M.H. | 
Catalogue of Printed Books, Part 1., fol. 
M. H 


fol. M. H. 

Catalogue of MSS. at Lille, 12mo. Paris. 
Do. of MSS. at Arras, 12mo. M. H. 
Do. of MSS. at St. Omer, 12mo. St. 
Omer. 

The first known Map of Australia, drawn in 
1547. In Chromo-lithograph, large folio 
Sheet. 

Countess of Coningsby’s Letters from France, 
18mo. M. H. 

Topographer. Vol. 5. Part 1., 8vo. M. . 

Grants, and Leases, temp. Edw. 6., fol. Lon- 
don. 

Catalogue of Antony & Wood’s MSS. at the 
Ashmolean, by Huddesford, fol. M. H. 
Catalogus Manuscriptorum Anglie. Part 1. 

P Part 2. in the Press. M. H. 
inton’s and Antony & Wood's Oxfordshire 
Monumental Inscriptions, with lithographic 
Plates, fol., Part 1. Evesham. 

Pedes Finium. Index pro Com. Glouc. temp. 
Geo. 1., fol. zincograph. 





. Extracts from Gloucestershire Parochial Re- | 


gisters, fol. lithograph. M. H. | 
Autobiography of James Fitz-James, son of 


the Duke of Berwick, a fragment, fol. 
M. H. 

Petri de Suchen Itinerarium ad Terram Sanc- | 
tam. Jn ancient German, a fragment, 12mo. | 
M. H. 

Catalogue of —- Books at Middle Hill, | 
Part 2. fol. 

Catalogus Rie at Middle Hill | 
(A separate Catalogue), fol. M. H. 

Cambridgeshire Visitation, 1619, fol. M. H. | | 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 


. Pythagore Aurea Carmina. 


. Tizon de Es 
. Northumber 
. Pedigrees of Pembrokeshire, Carmarthen- 
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Berkshire Visitations, 1566, 1623, and 1664, 
Part 1. Lithograph, L. fol. 

Catalogue of Corbie Abbey MSS. — Do. of 
MSS. of President de Mesmes.— Do. of 
MSS. at Constantinople, fol. M. H. 

Numeration Tables on a new and extended 
plan, 18mo. M. H. 

Malmsbury Saxon Cartulary, fol. M. H. 

Z£lfric’s Glossary and Dialogue of the Soul 
and Body, Sazonicé, fol. London. 

The Wallop Latch, or Haunted House, fol. 
lithograph. M. H. 

Grants and Leases, temp. Mar. and Eliz., 
fol. M. H. 

Miscellanea. Index Cartularij Cathedralis 
Sarum.—Figure of a Cross found in a 
Tree, fol. M. H. 

Durnford Register, 8vo. Salisbury. 

Bretforton Register Extracts, 8vo. 

Phillipps Records, fol. M. H., §c. 

a Court Rolls, 2 parts, fol. M. 


Gateeen of MSS. at Middle Hill, Part 1., 
fol. M. H. 

Catalogue of MSS. at Middle Hill, Part 2., 

: in Press, = M. H. 

ndex of Inquisitions t Mortem, tem; 
Hen. 7. fol M. H. a 
Do. do. temp. Hen. 8., Part 1., fol. 


1. fol. 


temp. Eliz. Part 1., fol. M. H. 
Grecé, from 
Simonides MS., fol. lithograph. 


M., H. 


Do. do. 
M. H. 
Do. do. 


temp. Edw. 6. & M. 


. London Visitation, in Press, fol. M. H. 
. Index to Articles printed from Cotton MSS., 


fol. M.4. 
Do. 2nd Edition, fol. in Press. M. H. 


. Index to Monastic Cartularies, 18mo. M.H. 
. Juan de Tovar’s History of Mexico, fol. in 


Press. M. H. 
na, fol. 


and Visitation, fol. M. H. 
shire, and Cardiganshire, fol. M. H. 


. Revenues of Leinster, fol. M. H. 

. Poetry by C. P., 18mo. 

. Wilts. ” Subsidy Roll. Part 1. Sol. zincograph 

- Catalogue of —. Library at Bew ey, 
H. 


M. H. 


Jol. in Press. 


82. Molyneux’s House of Molyneux, 40. Eve- 
sham. 
. Sermon by the Rev. J. Walcot, 4t0. M. H. 


Do. Rev. D. Perkins, 4éo. 


. Sir Dudley Carleton’s Letters, 4¢o. 


86. Index to Gloucestershire Wills, 12mo. in 


Press. M. H. 


. Glamorganshire Pedigrees, é Worcester. 


88, Meyrick’s Glamorgan, fol. M. 





~~ o- 





cere 
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89. Wilts. Parish Register Extracts, 8vo. 

90. Views of Seats and Churches in Gloucester- 
shire, Berkshire, &c., fol. lithograph. M. H. 

91. Chronicon Sti Nicholai de Exonia, fol. litho- 
graph. M. H. 

92. Miscellanea, containing, among others, The 
Song of the Trees, The Lawyer's Ass, &c., 
&c., fol., 4to.and 12mo, M. H. 

93. Dos Elizabethe Comitisse de Ferrers, fol. 
lithograph. 

94. Duke of Somerset’s Deeds. Part 1. fol. 
M. H. 

95 Pedigrees of Ancient Wiltshire Gentry be- 
fore the Visitations, fol. in the Press. (This 
work is stopped in consequence of the re- 
Jusal of the Wilts Modern Gentry to en- 
courage it.) M. H. 

96. Twici's or Twiti’s Art of Venerie, 4to. M. H. 
97. Warton’'s Corrections and Additions to his 
History of Winchester, 12mo. M. H. 

98. Wilts Visitation, 1623, fol. M. H. 

99. Worcestershire Visitation, fol. in the Press. 

M. H. 

Grafton’s Extracts from the Close Rolls, fol. 
in the Press. M. H. 

Sir Wm. Pole’s Copies and Extracts from 
Ancient Deeds, fol. in the Press. M. H. 
Wilts Monumental Inscriptions, fol. M. H. 
North Wilts do. 2 parts, 8vo. A 

separate work. Part 2. at M. H. 

Register of Somerset House Chapel, 8vo. 
London. (The claim to a Peerage depends 
on the original MS. of this work.) 

Lord Scudamore’s Correspondence, fol. in the 
Press. M. H. 

Sir Paul Rycaut’s Do., fol. in the Press. 
M. 


100. 
101. 


102. 
103. 


104, 


105. 
106. 


107. Indexes to the County Visitations at Middle 
Hill, &e., fol. M. H. 

108. Index to the Carte Antiqua” in the Tower, 
and where printed, fol. M. H. 


The above list (which does not include many 
single sheets of Pedigrees and other valuable mat- 
ter printed at the Middle Hill press), may serve 
to give the readers of “ N. & Q.” an idea of what 
may be accomplished by the liberality and energy 
of one individual ; and it would be much to the 
honour of the wealth 
would imitate the noble example of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, and cause to be printed some of 
the numerous valuable documents which still re- 
main hidden from the light in their muniment 
rooms. Such a mode of employing a portion of 


: their incomes, although perhaps not appreciated 


at the time, would do more to perpetuate their 
names hereafter, than any other scheme, however 
popular, of pecuniary contributions. F. 


county gentry if they | 








SCENE OF THE DEATH OF RICHARD III. 


Many of the readers of “ N. & Q.” are no doubt 
aware that the precise spot on which Richard III. 
met with his death, during the famous battle of 
Bosworth Fields, is pointed out by the following 

assage contained in a proclamation sent by 

ienry VII. almost immediately after his victory 
to the municipality of York, and which will be 
found in Drake’s Eboracum* : — 

“ Moreover the King ascertaineth you that Richard 
Duke of Gloucester, lately called King Richard, was slain 
at a place called SaNDEFoRD, in the County of Leicester, 
and brought dead off the field,” &c. 

Up to the present time no attempt appears to 
have been made, either by Hutton or by any other 
writer, to identify this interesting locality. I 
therefore take the liberty of forwarding a few 
Notes upon the subject, taken in the course of a 
series of inquiries recently instituted for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, as far as possible, the exact 
positions and movement of the contending armies 
on the memorable 22nd of August, 1485. 

The field of battle, as it is well known, lies 
about three miles south of the town of Market 
Bosworth, and nearly equidistant from the villages 
of Shenton, Sutton Chainell, and Dadlington. 
And it is clear from direct historical testimony, 
which is in this instance fully corroborated by 
local traditions, that the principal encounter be- 
tween the forces of Richard and Richmond took 
place on the ascent and summit of an elevated 
ridge known by the name of Ambien Hill, on the 
southern slope of which rises the well or spring 
still called “ Richard’s Well,” from which the king 
is traditionally reported to have drank during the 
engagement. The plain of Redmoor, also partly 
comprehended in the movements of the two armies, 
and across which there cannot be a doubt that the 
flight of the vanquished royalists was afterwards 
directed souunte Salilonten, Stoke Golding, and 
Crown Hill, bounds the strong position of Ambien 
Hill on the south and west. It is therefore 
evident that the place where the king fell must be 
looked for in the immediate vicinity of these two 
well-ascertained sites of conflict. That it may yet 
be identified will, I think, appear from the follow- 
ing considerations. 

We may readily assume that the place called 
Sandeford, or Sandford, in the proclamation of 
Henry VIL., is not a hamlet or village, since none 
so called is known to have existed in the county 
of Leicester from the compilation of Doomsday 
Book until the present day. We must therefore 
come to the conclusion that the name under con- 
sideration should be taken, according to its natural 
sense, to imply an ancient road or passage over 
some fordable stream or watercourse. And the 





* See also Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, Sparken- 
hoe Hundred, p. 551. oe 
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next question which arises is, whether any ford 
either bearing the name of Sandford, or to which 
that appellation could reasonably be given, can 
be proved to have ever been situated either  — 
or in the neighbourhood of Bosworth Field, Now 
I find from inquiries made of Mr. Brickwell of 
Sutton Hall, and Mr, Abell of Sutton Chainell, 
that the old road leading from Leicester to Ather- 
stone, through the villages of Peckleton and Kirkby 
Mallory, which has long since been diverted from 
its course, but along which there is every reason | 
to believe that Richard advanced, when on his 

march from the first-mentioned town upon Sun- 

day, August 21, to meet his antagonist, used for- 

merly, after skirting and partially traversing the 

field of battle, to cross a ford still existing in the 

memory of the present generation, and situated at 

but a short distance from the north-western — 

of Ambien Hill. I find, too, that a part of the 

comparatively modern highway between Sutton 

Chainell and Shenton, which now passes over the 

site of the same ford, and before reaching it be- 

comes absolutely identical with the old Leicester 

and Atherstone road, is called the Sandroad at the 

present time. And lastly, I have been able to 

ascertain that before the enclosure of the lordship 
of Sutton, some sixty or seventy years ago, the 

inhabitants of Shenton had possessed, from time 

immemorial, the privilege of drawing sand free of 
expense from the north side of Ambien Hill: 
and that, in order to do this, they were neces- 
sarily compelled frequently to pass and repass the 
ford referred to. “Mr. Rubley of Daddlington 
Fields informs me that there is at least one person 
still living in Shenton who well remembers that 
his father was in the habit of largely availing him- 
self of the privilege attached to his place of resi- 
dence, and of crossing the neighbouring ford for 
the purpose. I may add that the place is precisely 
where we should expect to find it, on a considera- 
tion of the relative positions occupied by the rival 
armies. I think it would be difficult to obtain 
more satisfactory evidence than this, although it is 
possible that additional light may be thrown upon 
the =| amy by farther investigation. Modern in- 
dustry has materially altered the original features 
of this memorable and interesting spot. The 
stream, which once flooded the highway, is now 
earried through a vaulted tunnel beneath it. The 
ford has consequently disappeared, and its ancient 
name has perhaps faded from the memory of the 
existing generation. But any visitor to Bosworth 
Field, who inquires for the Water Gate, may yet 
stand on the ground pointed out as the scene of 
the death of Richard III. by the words of his rival 


7 VIL. 

le on this subject I may state that the 
Ordnance Map is not altogether to be relied upon 
as a guide to the various localities connected with 
the battle of Bosworth. The place called “Dickon’s 





Nook,” for example, is laid down on the wron 
side of the road between Sutton Chainell onl 
Daddlington, and at some distance from its real 
position. It is also all but demonstrable that the 
site not far from the village of Stapleton, marked 
as the “ Encampment of Richard III. on the eve 
of Bosworth Field,” was never occupied by the 
army of that monarch. The latter error has, no 
doubt, arisen from a too ready acceptance of a 
statement in Mr. Hutton’s work, that Richard left 
Leicester on the 17th August, and was subse- 
quently entrenched for three days at the Brad- 
shaws, near Stapleton*; whereas it is certain, 
both from the Croyland Historian and from the 
Act of Alttainder passed in 1485, that the king was 
in Leicester on the morning of the day preceding 
the battle. If any part of the —_ force en- 
camped on or near the Bradshaws, it was in all 
probability the division under the separate com- 
mand of Took Stanley. James F’, Hotes. 
Leicester. 





CARLETON'S MEMOIRS OF AN BNGLISH OFFICER. 


Whilst these valuable Memoirs afford the best 
exemplification of the vulgar adage, “ Truth is 
stranger than fiction,” their author’s unaffected 
style of composition is scarcely less captivatin 
than his narrative. Boswell relates that Lo 
Elliot once sent a copy of the work to Dr. John- 
son, “ who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he was 
going to bed when it came, but was so pleased 
with it, that he sat up till he read it through, and 
found in it such an air of truth, that he could not 
doubt its authenticity.” The Memoirs profess to 
be written by an English officer who accompanied 
the Earl of Peterborough in his romantic expe- 
dition to Spain, in 1705, for the purpose of placing 
the Archduke Charles of Austria on the vacant 
throne of that monarchy. They undoubtedly 
contain the best contemporary account of that 
eccentric nobleman’s military achievements ; and 
the modern historian of the War of Succession in 
Spain, as well as the earl’s most accomplished 
biographer, have not scrupled, therefore, to bor- 
row largely from their pages, thereby confirming 
the judgment of the great oracle of Bolt Court. 
Sir Walter Scott, too, in reprinting them in 1808, 
together with an original introduction and notes, 
tacitly admits them to be the genuine produe- 
tion of one who really participated both in the 
dangers and glory of Lord Peterborough's extra- 
ordinary campai Indeed, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a diligent student of the Memoirs 
could arrive at any other conclusion; for they 





* The plan of the battle published in Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, and no doubt suggested by Mr. Hutton’s Bosworth 
Field, also erroneously fixes the king’s head-quarters near 
Stapleton on the evening of the 21st of August. 
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not onlg bear on their title-page imprescriptible 
personality, but their contents are indisputably 


such as no unprofessional narrator could well | 
The book, at all | 
events, must have been composed by somebody | 


conceive, much less fabricate. 


who had been long and intimately acquainted with 
every phase of camp-life. Our bibliographers, 
however, are of a contrary opinion, attributing it, 
but without either authority or apology, some- 
times to Dean Swift, and sometimes to Defoe. 


Scott, in his very beautiful edition of the Me- | 


moirs, says that “ they were first printed in 1743,” 
with “a very comprehensive title,” which he re- 
peats at large. Both Lowndes and Watt likewise 
refer to an edition of the same date; but neither 
editor nor bibliographers happen to be correct. 


The work originally appeared as The Memoirs | 


of an English Officer, who served in the Dutch 
War in 1672 to the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, §c. 
(8vo. London, pp. 352.) in the year 1728, and 
was reprinted in 1741 as A true and genuine 
History of the two last Wars against France and 
Spain .... By Captain George Carleton, present 
in the Engagements both in the Fleet and the 
Army. The work is dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Spencer Lord Compton, Baron of Wilmington, 
&c. In his Dedication the author observes : — 

“ They (i.e. the Memoirs) are not set forth by any fic- 
titious stories, nor embellished with rhetorical flourishes ; 
plain truth is certainly most becoming the character of 
an old soldier. 
not protected by some noble patron, some persons may 
think them to be of no value. To you, therefore, my 
lord, I present them,” &c, 


This style of address is little suited either to an | 


imagivary or anonymous hero. It is, as before 
remarked, too personal to be questioned. 

I have not yet been fortunate enough to meet 
with the original, or 1728, edition of the Memoirs. 
That of 1741 appears to be an exact reprint of it 
(the title only excepted), and contains precisely 
the same number of pages. It possesses, more- 
over, a biographical sketch of the author, but 
which is so manifestly erroneous as to force the 
conclusion that the writer of it was either grossly 
ignorant of his subject, or wilfully false. Ac- 
cording to his account, the Captain was born at 
Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, and was descended from 
an ancient and honourable family. He then goes 
on to relate, that — 

“ Lord Dudley Carleton, who died Secretary of State to 
King Charles 1, was his great-uncle, and, in the same 
reign, his father was envoy to the Court of Madrid, 
whilst his uncle, Sir Dudley Carleton, was Ambassador to 
the States of Holland.” 

Now the Lord Dudley Carleton above referred 
to, who was knighted by James I. in 1610, and 
created by Charles I. Baron Carleton and Viscount 
Dorchester in 1628, never was a secretary of state 
to the last-mentioned monarch, but was employed 
as ambassador, first to Venice, and subsequently 


Yet let them be never so meritorious, if | 


| to Savoy. At the time of his decease (1632) he 
filled no higher office than that of Vice-Chamber- 
lain in the Court of Charles; and all his honours 
expired with him (vide Collins’ Peerage). With 
respect to the alleged position of our author's 
father, no evidence whatever exists of a British 
envoy named Carleton having been resident at the 
Spanish Court, either durjgg the reign of James L, 
or that of his pasonctie the last Sir Dudley 
alluded to (the only party who is correctly de- 
scribed) nothing is recorded either of himself or 
any branch of his family, which connects one or 
the other with their namesake, the author of the 
Military Memoirs. Genealogists, a8 well as his- 
torians, are obstinately mute on the point. 
| In the seventeenth century there were two 
totally distinct families bearing the name of Carle- 
ton in England; the one was established in the 
North, and the other in Oxfordshire. The latter, 
or rather a collateral branch of it, still occupies 
the same position. The former emigrated to i 
land, and settled in Fermanagh. It is now, I 
believe, extinct. Perhaps no family in the United 
Kingdom gave so many of its members to the 
military profession as this. From the time that its 
head transported himself to ;the sister isle, to the 
period when his successor, Gen. Carleton, of North 
American notoriety, was ennobled (selecting, 
strange to say, the long dormant title of Dor- 
chester), parents and children in succession mani- 
fested the same ardent love for the “ tented field.” 
| In such a family we might not unreasonably ex- 
| pect to discover the professional author of the 
| Military Memoirs; and, I think, with the as- 
sistance more particularly of your Irish corre- 
spondents, we shall succeed in rescuing him from 
partial oblivion, and bringing him permanently 
into the light. 

Closely adhering to the text of his book, the 
writer of the Memoirs rarely indulges his readers 
with any facts of his private history. He informs 
us, however, that his military career commenced 
in 1672, “when he was about twenty.” He was 
born, therefore, in 1652, and had seen fifty-three 
summers when (in 1705) he accompanied Lord 
| Peterborough to Spain. That he was then only in 
| his prime may be concluded, as well from the 
| Part he played in that nobleman’s memorable 
| campaign, as from the fact that he bad attained 
| the patriarchal age of seventy-six when he gave 
| (in 1728) his valuable and interesting Memoirs 
| to the world. Well might he describe himself te 

Lord Compton as “ an old soldier.” 
| That be was a native of Ireland, and a member 
| of the Carleton family, which removed from this 

country to that early in the seventeenth century, 

may not be unfairly inferred from the incidental 
| notices of Irish officials and localities contained in 
| his Memoirs. For instance: when “ the warlike 
| Cutts” (he who inspired in turn the muses of 
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Dryden and Addison) was appointed General of 
the Forces in Irgland, our author states, that “ he 
went to congratulate him ;” and he adds : — 

“ He was pleased to enquire of me several things relati: 
to that country, and — in what part of Dublin 
would recommend his residence; offering at the same 
time, if I would go with him, all the services that should 
fall in his way..... After I had, as decently as I could, 
declined the latter part, I his lordship, that as to a 
place of residence, J was of a house in Dublin, large 
enough, and suitable to his great quality, which should be 
at his service.” 

The above passage makes it, I think, highly 
probable that the writer of it was naturally con- 
nected with Ireland. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with, and bad property in, that country ; 
but he was a non-resident, In connection with 
the latter circumstance, I must revert once more 
to his “ Dedication,” in which he says : — 

“ An old soldier I may truly call myself, and my family 
allows me the title of a gentleman, yet I have seen many 
favourites of fortune, without being able to discern why 
they should be so happy, and myself so unfortunate.” 

In order to distinguish the individual who wrote 
those several passages, it is required (1.) that he 
should be an Irish gentleman, (2.) residing out of 
his native country, and (3.) but inadequately pro- 
vided for, after his long military career was 
brought to a close. 

At the period when the Military Memoirs 
originally appeared, there resided upon the poor 
rectory of Padworth, in Berkshire (on the borders 
of Oxon), a military chaplain, who was not only a 
member of the family of Carleton in Ireland, but 
had served with a regiment of dragoons in Spain. 
That gentleman died, and was buried at Padworth, 
in the month of October, 1730. To him, there- 
fore, I am inclined to attribute the authorship of 
the work in question. There is nothing in its 
composition to militate against such a supposi- 
tion; on the contrary, there are interspersed 
throughout the volume many admirable reflections 
upon Divine Providence, predestination, religious 
errors, the folly of duelling; in short, such re- 
flections as would naturally suggest themselves to 
the pious mind of a regimental chaplain. Above 
all, the Memoirs are emphatically the work of a 
gentleman, and therefore less likely to be the pro- 
duction of either Dean Swift or Defoe. Doubt- 
less either of the last-mentioned, in his endeavour 
to make the story more real, would have disfigured 
its pages with a profusion of expletives, no less 
easy of expression than conception. As it is, the 
work is singularly free from such blemishes. 

I am desirous of knowing, in conclusion, first, 
whether the original edition of the Memoirs bore 
on its title-page the name of the author? and, 
second, whether any farther record is extant of 
the Rev. Lancelot Carleton, A.M., rector of Pad- 
worth? If, as I believe, no author’s name was 
inscribed upon the work until it was reprinted 





in 1741, there is, in that case, little difficulty in 
accounting for the confusion of the names of the 
= neglected regimental chaplain located on the 

rders of Berkshire, and his more affluent neigh- 
bours the Carletons of Brightwell, Oxon. B. 


Minor Aotes. 


Charles the First. — The following lines by that 
learned and amusing writer James Howell, the 
author of Familiar Letters, on the martyrdom of 
Charles the First, were composed a few weeks 
after that event : — 

“ So fell the Royal Oak by a wild crew 

Of mongrel shrubs, which underneath him grew; 

So fell the Lion by a pack of curs, 

So the Rose wither’d ’twixt a knot of burrs; 
So fell the Eagle by a swarm of gnats, 

So the Whale perish’d by a shoal of sprats.” 

“Tn the prison of the Fleet, 

Feb. 25, 1648.” . 
J. Y. 

An Honest Quack. — The following singular ad- 
vertisement appeared in the London Gazette, Oct. 
26, 1745: — 

“ Notice to the Publick. — As we daily see many Per- 
sons of Distinction die of the Gout in the Stomach, who 
are always in a bad state of Health for Want of a Fit, ’tis 
evident that the Faculty of Physicians are not possessed 
of a sure Remedy to bring down a Fit, which would save 
the Person's Life; since the late Emperor did, and many 
great Gentlemen daily die of it. 

“ All Persons who are thus afflicted, if they apply to 
Joseph Galindo, Chymist, in Duke Street, St. James’s, 
may depend upon a sure Relief; that they shall have a 
compleat Fit within twenty Days, by a most agreeable 
Liquid, not exceeding two Ounces, to be taken but once 
a Day; its Operation is insensible in all Respects. . . . . 

“ N.B. As the Author is certain of the Infallibility of 
his Remedy, he makes no previous Demands for his daily 
Attendance and Remedy, till he has brought on a 
thorough Fit of the Gout.” * 

T. B. 


Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Marylebone. —In the 
curious Mémoires pour servir a la Vie de Jean 
Monnet, who was the manager of the French Com- 
pany of Comedians put down here by the mob in 
1749, we have (tom. ii. p. 60.) the following cha- 
racteristic description of the three public gardens 
then existing in this metropolis. I preserve M. 
Monnet’s orthography : ~ 

“ Renelagh, Vaux-hall, et Mariborne. 

“On s’ennuie dans le premier, avec de la mauvaise 
musique, du thé et du beure. Dans le second on s’en- 
rhume; dans le dernier, on s’enivre et on s’endoit.” 


Monnet’s Memoirs give a very curious picture 





.° This advertisement reminds us of the following 
work which turned up at the sale of Dr. Bliss’s library : 
“The Honour of the Gout, plainly demonstrating that 
the Gout is one of the greatest Blessings that can befal 
Mortal Man,” 8vo. 1699. A crumb of comfort for some of 
our afflicted brethren. ] 
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of this theatrical riot, which Walpole only alludes 
to in his Letter to Mann of 11 Nov. 1749, but 
unfortunately does not describe. W. J.T. 





Queries. 
LITERARY FORGERIES. 


I see, by the French papers, that an extensive 
manufactory of forged coins has been detected. 
When one reflects on the fictitious Etruscan vases 
made at Naples — the objects lately fabricated in 
flint, and called British—the sham Hollar en- 
gravings— the daubs sold as Guidos, Rubens, Lin- 
nells, Rosa Bonheurs, at huge prices—and a 
number of other cheats of this description — the 
matter becomes serious to the artist and anti- 
quary. The best check to this system would of 
course be the press ; but any individual must na- 
turally feel himself in an awkward position when 
he reflects on the result of an action for libel : 
whether successful or not, he is obliged to pay his 
own extra costs, which must inevitably be heavy 
on atrial of this character. The most effectual 
check would be, the formation of a “ Society for 
the Prevention and Detection of Literary and 
Artistic Forgeries.” A small subscription would 


soon raise a fund that would make them a for- | 


midable body against cheats and impostors, and 
would increase the value of all genuine articles of 
virti. Every collector, artist, and age 
ought to join as a matter of self-protection. 


person has a unique medal that he prizes exces- | 


sively. He is surprised to hear half a dozen have 
lately made their appearance at Paris. An artist 
paints a picture for which he expects 200 guineas ; 
he is amazed to be told a gentleman in York- 


shire has just bought one from his easel of a | 


dealer at scarce half that price. We cannot run 
into everybody's gallery or cabinet, and examine 
what they have. Single-handed we can do little; 
but it is an old and true saying, “when bad men 
conspire, good men must combine.” I hope, Sir, 
you will draw attention to this as early as is con- 
venient. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Minar Queries. 


Sir George Carew. —I shall be obliged by any 
information respecting this person, and especially 
as to what antiquarian collections he made for 
Devonshire. I have seen a scroll of arms (about 
700 in number) taken from churches, &c. in that 
county in the year 1588 by him, and he appears 
to have been on intimate terms with Richmond 
and Somerset Heralds; with Andrew Holland, 
Esq., of Weare; and also Mr. Hooker, the anti- 
quary of Exeter, all of whom assisted him in this 
labour. He was brother to Richard Carew of 
Anthony (author of the Survey of Cornwall), was 


bred to the law, and afterwards secretary to 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, a Prothonotary in Chan- 
cery, knighted in 1585. In 1597 he was sent am- 
bassador to Poland, and in 1605 to France, where 
he resided till 1609. He was then made Master 
of the Court of Wards, and died 1612 or 1613. 
He married Thomazine, daughter of Sir Francis 
Godolphin, and had two sons and three daughters. 
Query, Where was he buried, and the names of 
his children? The eldest was Sir Francis Carew, 
K.B., born 1601, died 1628. Joun Tucketr. 


“John Jones, Esq., of Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law.” — This appears in subscribers’ names to 
Rhys Jones’s Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru, published 
at Shrewsbury in 1773. 1. What place was the 
above John Jones a native of ? 2. When did he 
| die? 3. What works was he the author of? 4. 
Is there any account of him to be found in any 
published book ? LiLALLAwe. 


The Regent Murray.—Is there any good au- 
thority for Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murra 
and Regent of Scotland, being styled Sir? P. 


Family of Weld. — Information relative to the 
Welds of Herts would much oblige. In Sir H. 
Chauncy’s History of that county he mentions the 
Manor of Grumbalds, and mansion of Widbury 
Hill, were sold by Thomas Stanley to Alexander 
Weld, who died in 1670, leaving issue by Rose his 
wife, Alexander. I am anxious to ascertain whe- 
ther either of these gentlemen could have been a 
| Mr. Weld, who married, (as her second husband,) 
Mary, daughter of Short, and relict of James 
Ethender ? 

Sir James Ethender, Kt., a son of this lady by 
her first husband, born in the parish of St. Gre- 
gory, 9th February, 1657, mentions his removal 
to “ Widborne Hill,” in Hertfordshire, in the year 
1665, upon his mother’s second marriage. He 
also mentions the birth of his eldest son, Sir 
Charles Ethender, in the “great chamber” at 
Widborne Hill, the 3rd September, 1684. 
| Mrs. Weld had by her second husband a daugh- 

ter, married to George Bruere; and their son 
George Bruere, M.P. for Great Marlow, appears 
to have been a father in 1701. C. 8. 


Court. — What is the origin of the word 
| “Court” attached to the names of the pon on 
| farms in some of the villages of Kent, as Langdon 

Court, Sutton Court, Ripple Court, Guston Court, 
&c.? It is principally confined to the district 
round Dover. Inquisrror, 


Standish Family. —Can any of your readers in- 
| form me if the Standish family, emma by 
Longfellow in his lately published poem as a 
Lancashire one, is at all connected with a family of 
that name now residing at Cocken Hall, situated 
about four miles from Durham ? J.P. C. 
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P. Feldencaldus,—I shall be much obliged by 
an account of P. Feldencaldus, or a reference to 
his works. He wrote Judicium Calorum et Terre, 
Hamburg, 1642; and from the Preface it appears 
that'he had lived in Holland, and visited London, 
He speaks of his other writings as offensive to the 


ignorant and powerful, but does not give their | 


names. 5. A. C. 
Paris. 


Fire-Bell—There is in the abbey church at 
Sherborne in Dorsetshire a fire-bell, confined 
exclusively to giving the alarm in case of a fire 
breaking out in that town. The motto round 
the rim or carrel runs thus: — 

«J. W. I. C. 1652, 
“ Lord, quench this furious flame ; 
Arise, run, help, put out the same.” 

Query,—Are such special bells for the extinc- 
tion of fire to be found in other old towns; and 
if so, the date and origin of the same ? R.C. 


Anonymous Work,— Who is the author of an 
old theological work, entitled : 

“ A Few Notices on Predestination and Election, com- 
pased for the Edification of a Gentleman, friend to the 
Author, published to prevent Calumny; again published 
to stop its mouth; and now a third time published be- 
cause its mouth will not be stopped ”? LY 


Comet of 1401. — 
“In this same yere [A.p. 1401] appered a sterre, 


whech thei clepe comata, betwix the west and the north, | 


in the month of March, with a hie bem, whech bem 
bowed into the north.” 

So says Capgrave, in his Chronicle of England, 
p. 278. What comet was this? Has it reap- 
peared ? S. W. Rix. 


Francis Lord Lovel.— Gough, in his edition of 

Camden, says that — 
“The body of a man in very rich clothing was found 
seated in a chair with a table and mvpbeok before him 
in a vault at Minster Lovel, in Oxf dshire, when that 
house was being pulled down not many years since; that 
the body was entire when the workmen discovered it, but 
soon fell to dust.” 

This story has been pronounced a fiction. Per- 
haps some correspondent can give the true history 
to which it is supposed to refer, viz. Francis Lord 
Lovel, the Yorkist, defeated by Henry VII. at 
Stokefield, near Newark, and reported to have 
been drowned in the Trent in his flight. He was 
said, however, to have escaped, and taken refuge 
at Minster Lovel, and concealed in a secret 
hiding-place known only to one or two persons. 

Simon Wap. 

Elia Amos . ~~ Not long since I met with 
a very well-preserved parchment, exhibiting in an 
extremely beautiful drawing the well-known coat 
of arms of Russell (Dukes and Earls of Bedford). 


| 
the name “Elia Amos Russell.” According to 
tradition, this Elia Amos emigrated from England 
to Holland, and was father (or grandfather) to 
, Anna Petronella Russell, who was born 12 August, 
| 1756, and deceased in the beginning of this cen- 
| tury; she had neither brethren nor sisters. 

For a merely genealogical interest, I should be 
much obliged to know more particulars about 
| Elia Amos : the place he occupies in the Russell 

digree, the motives of his departure from Eng- 
land, &e. J. G. De Hoop Scuerrsr, 
From the Navorscher, July, 1858, 





James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. —If any of 
your readers can give a full and particular descrip- 
| tion of the personal appearance, features, &c., of 
| James Hepburn, Karl of Bothwell, husband of 
| Mary Queen of Scots, they would much oblige 
Dracasuoim. 
| “Jt is thine, oh Neptune!” —“Tt is thine, oh 

Neptune,” said the pilot, “ to save or destroy ; but 
| ever while I live will I hold my rudder straight,” 
H. 
| Cabry Family.—Wanted pedigrees, or any par- 

ticulars, of Joseph the father, and Joseph the son. 

They were both miniature portrait-painters, and 

supposed to have come from Cumberland or Nor- 
| thumberland. Joseph, the younger, was a soldier 
| in the 5th Regiment, when it was disbanded on 
account of defection in Ireland in 1798 ; he after- 
wards was allowed a pension, and was in some 
_way employed in the Duke of York's School at 
| Chelsea. e married, in 1792, Miss Ann Hal- 
| crow at Islington church ; he died in 1816; they 
| were in some way related to the noble families of 

Radcliff and Petre. The Miss Halcrow was re- 

lated to the Halcrows of Orkney and Shetland. 

Any certain account of either of the Cabry or 
| Halcrow families would be kindly acknowledged 

by J. F.C 


Don Carlos.—In Motley’s History of the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, a reference is made to the 
death of Don Carlos of Spain as follows : — 


“ As to the process and the death of the Prince, the 
mystery has not been removed, and the field is still open 
to conjecture. It seems a thankless task to grope in the 
dark after the truth at a variety of sources, when the 
truth really exists in tangible shape, if profane hands 
could be laid upon it. The secret is buried in the bosom 
of the Vatiean. Philip (Don Carlos’s Father) wrote two 
letters on the subject to Pius ¥V. The contents of the 
first (21st Jan, 1568) are known. He informed the pon~- 
tiff that he had been obliged to imprison his son, and 
promised that he would, in the conduct of the affair, omit 
nothing which could be expected of a Father, and of a 
just and prudent King. The second letter, in which he 
narrated, or is supposed to have narrated, the whole eourse 
4 the tragie pronmneings down to the death and burial of the 

"rince, has never yet been made public. There are hopes 
that this secret missive, after three centuries of darkness, 
may soon see the light.” — Routledge’s edition of Dutch 





Instead of the motto—*“ Che sara sara” —stands 


Rep, vol. ii. 196-7, 
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In a note Mr. Motley adds that he is assured by 


M. Gachard (author of Correspondance de Guil- | 


laume le Tacit), that a copy of this important let- 
ter is confidently expected by the Commission 
Royale d'Histoire. 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform 
me if this second letter has"yet been made public, 
or if it is likely it will appear soon? The fact 
that the contents of one letter have been made 


known, and not of both, is suggestive of grave | 
R. J. R. | 


reflections, 
Everton. 


Palms of the Hands and Soles of the Feet. — A 


traveller in India, some years ago, stated that he | 
saw a number of human skeletons, the remains of | 


persons who had been drowned by means of a 
ferry-boat sinking with them; and on his ap- 
proach, he perceived that the flesh had been com- 
pletely devoured from the bones by dogs, vultures, 
and other animals, with the exception of the bot- 
toms of the feet and the insides of the hands; 


bringing immediately to mind the remarkable pas- | 


sage recorded in the Second Book of Kings re- 
lating to Jezebel. Has this antipathy of the dog 
been, or can it be, accounted for ? 8. O. 





finor Queries with Answers. 


Le Stue.— Who is the author of a parody on 
Garrick’s Ode on Shakspeare’s statue, entitled The 
Ode on dedicating a Building and erecting a Statue 
to Le Stue, Cook to the Duke of Newcastle at Cler- 


mont, by Martinus Scriblerus, 4to., 1769; and | 


reprinted in The Repository, by Dilly? X. 


We are inclined to attribute !this parody to George 
Steevens, “the Puck of commentators,” who at this time 
was employing himself in throwing out abusive strie- 
tures, sarcasms, and witticisms on the Stratford jubilee. 


Consult Davies’s Life of Garrich, ii. 226—228., edit. 1808, | 
When are we to have a good Life of George Steevens, and | 


a collection of his jeux d’esprit, so far as they can be iden- 
tified ?} 


“ Vease.” — What means this word in the pro- 


verb, “Every pea hath its vease, and a bean | 


fifteen"? Vease, as a verb, I am told, signifies 
hunt or drive in Somersetshire. Vryan Rugcep. 


[If this proverb occurs in print, before attempting an 
explanation, one would wish to see the context; or if it 
was heard in conversation, it would be satisfactory to 
know how it was brought in, In the absence of all such 
guiding lights, nothing can now be offered beyond simple 
suggestion and conjecture. “ Use,” in old English, was 
often written vse; and “ vysses” is explained by Jamieson 
to signify uses: “That vysses of armys be not abusit 
[disused }, nor foryett in tyme of ": ie. that, in 


time of peace, martial wses (or exercises) be not neglected. | 
If vease, in like manner, be taken as equivalent to use, the | 


roverb will be “ Every pea hath its use, and a bean hath 
fteen,”— a maxim of rural thrift, warning us not to 
waste a bean, or even a pea; and belonging to the same 
category as “ Many a little makes a mickle,” and “A pin 


a day is a groat a year.” In thus viewing “ vysse” and 
“vease” as equivalent to use, we must bear in mind not 
only that use, as already stated, was in old English writ- 
ten vse, v for u, but that in medieval times the sound of 
the letter » often found its way to the beginning of words 
commencing with u, eu, ew. Thus, uscerium, a ship for 


| conveying horses, became vysserium ; just as we suppose 


use, or vse, to have become vysse or vease. In like manner 
the yew (formerly ewe, eugh, &c.), in Cheshire is called the 
vewe (Halliwell). So use=vse=vease. The manner in 
which a v has introduced itself in various words is among 
the curiosities of etymology, and has not escaped the 
notice of philologists. Thus we have rinum from olves, 
virtus from dperh, vis from ts. We have heard a modern 
Greek pronounce the words MaiAos, abrds, Pavlos, artos, 
But this is a subject more worthy of an essay, than of a 
| cursory note. ] 


Heraldic Query. — I am desirous of learning to 
whom a certain coat of arms belongs, which is 
much defaced, so that I cannot make out the 
colours with certainty. My knowledge of heraldic 
terms, too, is so very limited that [ fear I can 
hardly make myself understood by those of whom 
I seek information. They will excuse my igno- 
rant attempt at description. The right half of 
the shield has quarterly (1.) Above, two griffins 
arg., below, a field arg. is engrailed (I believe 
thatiis the term), and bears a griffin sa. 

(2.) Sa. on a chevron arg. three leopards’ 
heads, all between three scallop-shells arg. 

The left half of the shield bears (3.) sa. a 
chevron arg. between three pheons arg. 

Crest.—A dove arg. holding in its beak a scallop- 
shell. I am told that (1.) is the arms of the 
Knight family. J. 

[ Michael Knight of Westerham, co. Kent, son of Chris- 
topher Knight of Cudham, co. Kent, by Mary, daughter 
and heir of John Platt of Wigan, co. Lancaster, had the 
following arms granted to him by Byshe in 1662. Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4. Per chevron engrailed sable and argent 
three griffins passant counterchanged, for Knight. 2. and 
3. Azure on a chevron between three escallops argent as 
many leopards’ faces gules, for Platt. The crest of Knight, 
a stork argent, wings expanded, sable, holding in his 
beak an escallop of the first. 

This family entered a short pedigree at the Visitation 
of Kent, a. v. 1663. 

The other coat mentioned, via. sable a chevron be- 
| tween three escallops argent, belongs to a family of Eger- 
ton, of Egerton, co. Dorset, who entered a pedigree at 
| the Visitation of that county, A. p. 1677. ] 
| “ Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
| Opinions.” — Who was the author of this work ? 
| The first edition was published in 1821 ; the third 

in 1837. Q. 
[By Samuel Bailey, of Sheffield, } 

Sévres Porcelain. —What is the date of a white 
plate—rich arabesque border, dotted ground and 
| flowers in gold, marked G. C. (engraved) ; and L 
(cursive capital in gold) as the painter's mark, 
(Leve, pére) ? 

Am f correct in interpreting L. L. (cursive 
capitals) and V. in blue with 73 7 (engraved) — 
| the subject, a light frieze border with sprigs and 
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bouquets in medallion, as Lecot, painter, July, 
1773? 

Where can a dated list of painters’ monograms 
be referred to? Hvuc. Ho. 


[Our correspondent will find a very copious List of 
Sévres Marks and Monograms at pp. 421. to 429. of Mr. 
Marryat’s valuable History of Pottery and Porcelain, Me- 
diaval and Modern. From that list it would seem that 
the marks of Leve Sen. are J. cursive and L Roman, 
and of Lecot LL cursiye and LL roman. } 


John Collinges, D. D. — He published a book 
entitled The Intercourses of Divine Love betwizt 
Christ and his Church, 1683. Whowashe? Q. 


[Dr. John Collinges was an eminent Nonconformist 
divine and voluminous writer, born at Boxstead in Essex 
in 1623; educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge. He 
had the living of St. Stephen’s, Norwich, from which he 
was ejected in 1662. He was one of the commissioners 
at the Savoy Conference, and particularly excelled as a 
textuary and critic. In Poole’s Annotations, he wrote 
those on the last six chapters of Isaiah, the whole of 
Jeremiah, Lamentations, the four Evangelists, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Timothy, Philemon, and the Revelation. He 
died at Norwich, Jan. 17,1690. Calamy has given a list 


of bis publications: see also Darling’s Cyclo. Biblio- | 
graphica. | 


Replies. 
ROAMER, SAUNTERER. 
(2 S. vi. 268. 314.) 


The derivation of our English word roamer 
from the Latin Roma, through such intermediate 
words as the Sp. romero, which properly signifies 
a pilgrim to Rome, and in a secondary sense any 
pilgrim, has been advocated in a recent number of 
“N. & Q.” (p. 268.), but is strenuously impugned 
by your correspondent J. A. Picton (p. 314.), 
who is disposed to trace “roamer” to a different 
source. I have no wish to cavil at the derivation 
which your correspondent prefers ; but on his ob- 
jections to the derivation proposed in “ N. & Q.” I 
venture to offer a few remarks. 

1. “All the quotations,” says your correspon- 
dent, “ prove that ‘Romero, Romeria,’ never sig- 
nified anything else than a pilgrimage.” As 
romero never signified a pilgrimage at all, but a 
pilgrim, probably what your correspondent means 
to say is, that romero never signified a roamer. 
Romero, however, is certainly used occasionally in 
Spanish, rather in the more extended sense of a 
roamer, than in that of a bona fide pilgrim. 
“ Gran obrero, gran romero” (the great workman 
is a great romero); not that he is a pilgrim, but 
because he is eae poe place _— (“ because 
he is sent for to all parts”), and therefore is a 
great roamer. And if it be meant to call him a 
pilgrim at all, it can only be in a secondary or 
figurative sense. 

So also in the “romero pece,” a fabulous fish 
which is facetiously called romero, a roamer, be- 


[24 8. VI. 150., Nov. 13.58, 





its own, it goes about in company with the shark, 
to which it adheres. “Se ase fuertamente a los 
que llaman tiburones, caminando siempre con ellos.” 
(It fastens on the sharks, so as always to go where 
they go.) Sharks visit no shrines. This then is 
evidently not, in the strict sense of the word, a 
pilgrimage, but a roving about as sharks rove, a 
roaming. And I think, too, when the Duke tells 
Sancho Panza that he might possibly come back 
from Candaya “hecho romero,” he means, not 
strictly that he might come back a pilgrim, but 
a rambler or roamer ; —“ romero de meson en 
meson, y de venta en venta” (a romero from 
tavern to tavern, and from inn to inn). To 
such a ramble honest S. P. would have no objec- 
tion; but the Duke would hardly think of re- 
commending the Candayan expedition, by merely 
intimating to so shrewd a man that he might pos- 
sibly come back as a poor pilgrim. 

2. Your correspondent next asserts that in the 
English and cognate languages the word roam 
and its derivatives cannot be shown to have ever 
been used as referring to pilgrimage or pilgrims. 
Indeed they can. First, in English : — 

“ Tyl clerken covetis be to clothe the poore and fede, 

And religious romers recordarie in cloistures.” 
Pierce Ploughman, ed. 1550, fo. 19. 

Where religious romers are evidently pilgrims, 
belonging to the same class as the ‘‘ Rome renners” 
mentioned a few lines after, i. e. “ Rome runners,” 
| or pilgrims to Rome. (And “ Rome,” be it ob- 
| served, appears also in other old English words ; 
such as romist, romepenny, and romescot). 

Next, some farther light is thrown upon this 
subject in the Scottish he age. Those whom 
our English forefathers called “ Rome-runners,” 
the Scotch called “ Rome-rakaris” (Raik, v. To 
wander, to rove. Isl. rakka, to run hither and 
thither). Still the idea of rambling to Rome, or 
| roaming. 
| Toe correspondent also alleges that “no 
| corresponding word” [to the Sp. romero or to the 
| Eng. roam] “ exists in the French or Italian lan- 
| guages as applied to Roman pilgrimages.” 

As far as the derivation of “roam” is con- 
cerned, the question is not so much what words 
“exist” in French or Italian, but what words 
in former times existed. However, to begin with 
| French: in that language we have not only the old 

word roumieuz, a pilgrim, which, says your corre- 
spondent, “if once so applied, must have had a 
very limited range and short existence,” yet which 
as signifying a pilgrim, pélerin, is given by Du 
| Cange and by Raynouard under the various forms 
of roumieur, romieur, and romeu ;—we have also 
the corresponding noun, romipéte (“ S'est dit en 
général des pélerins qui allaient 4 Rome”), and the 
derivative verb, romipéler, to go on pilgrimage to 
Rome. With these should be mentioned the old 
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Fr. word remyvage, a pilgrimage, together with 
the several Romance terms, romovage, romavatge, 


romavia, all signifying a Pilgrimage, and romeu, | 


romoneou, a pilgrim, specially to Rome. 


But, at any rate, “no corresponding word” ex- | 


ists in Italian. — Let us see. 
Ital. roméo, a pilgrim ; romeaggio, a pilgrimage. 
In old Italian, as was long ago laid down by 
Dantr, roméo was, strictly, a pilgrim to Rome, 
pellegrino a pilgrim to Compostella, palmiere a 
_ beyond sea (to the East, whence he brought 
ome palms). Subsequently, the three terms be- 
came convertible. It is difficult to understand 
with what aim your correspondent asserts that, in 
Italian, pellegrino is the ordinary word for pilgrim. 
The question is, what were the words used for- 
merly? Was not roméo used? Of roméo, as 
employed by Italian writers in the sense of a pil- 
grim, the Vocab. degli Accad. della Crusca gives 


siz instances, and of pellegrino in that sense only | 


two. 

Roméo, then, has long been an established word 
in Italian, like romero in Spanish, signifying a pil- 
grim, specially a pilgrim to Rome ;—though Mr. 

1cton may think there is no such “ correspond- 
ing” word in the Italian language. It corresponds 
to romero in Spanish, and to romeiro in Portu- 
guese. It corresponds to roumieux in old French, 
and to romeus in medieval Latin. Romero, in 
particular, is also applied, as we have seen, in a 
more extended sense, to a roamer or rambler. 
Through romero, then, and the cognate terms 
romeiro, roumieux, roméo, &c., we may fajrly 
trace our English “roam” and “roamer” to Roma. 

It has also been proposed in “ N. & Q.” (2™ S. 
vi. 269.) to derive “ saunterer” from the Spanish 
santero, a person who went about begging for a 
hermitage or for the Church. Your corre’pon- 
dent calls for some evidence of the “ connexion.” 
I think the connexion is plain enough. If, how- 
ever, by connexion he means intermediate and 
cognate words in the French language, we have 
them. We have them in “ saintir” (se sanctifier, 
devenir saint), and in the “ sainteurs,” serfs of a 
church to which they owed feodal labour, or pay- 
ment in lieu. It is not to be supposed that these 
compelled labourers went to their work ew d 
briskly ; and therefore some persons may thin 
that the true derivation of saunterer is sainteur. 
This is possible. But the two words, Fr. sainteur 
and Sp. santero, are evidently of the same family ; 
and if we derive roamer from romero, analogy 
seems to require that we should derive saunierer 
from santero. 

It is my firm belief that many words have come 
into our language direct from the Spanish, and not 
only from the Spanish but from the Italian and 
Portuguese, from med.-Latin and from the old 
Romance, without ever having — to us through 
the French Janguage at all. How this took place 


— but I have already trespassed too far, and must 
conclude. Tuomas Bors. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL NOYE. 
(2™ S. vi. 309. 358.) 

GeneaLocus inquires “whether any repre- 
| sentative of the family of Noye still exists?” The 
late Davies Gilbert, Esquire, sometime President 
of the Royal Society, was descended from Cath- 
arine Noye, daughter and coheir of Colonel 
Humphry Noye, the son of the attorney-general, 
by Hester Sandys, a coheir of the barony of 
| Sandys of the Vine. I believe that the fullest 
| memoirs of Attorney-General Noye, hitherto pub- 
lished, are those given by Mr. Davies Gilbert him- 
self in the third volume of his Parochial History 
of Cornwall, 1838, 8vo. In vol. ii. p. 339. he 
| styles himself the attorney-general’s “ descendant 
and heir-at-law.” In an earlier History of Corn- 
wail, that by Polwhele, 4to. 1806, there is a por- 
trait of the attorney-general, from the original, by 
Cornelius Jansen, in the possession of Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, and engraved at his expense. Of the 
same picture Mr. Davies Gilbert presented a copy 
to Exeter College, Oxford. See also in Mr. Pol- 
whele’s Works, vol. iv. p. 94., a united pedigree 
of Noye and Sandys, brought down to Davies 
Giddy (afterwards Gilbert). John Davies Gil- 
bert, Esquire, the only son of the President of 
the Royal Society, died on April 16, 1854, leaving 
an infant son and heir of the same name, who is 
the present representative of Attorney-General 
Noye, as well as eldest coheir of the barony of 
Sandys of the Vine. Polwhele (iv. 94.) styles the 
attorney-general Sir William, but that is an 
error; as shown by his own note in the next page, 
in which the epitaph at Mawgan is cited, which 
commemorates “ Collonell Humphry Noye, son 
and heir of William Noye of Carnanton, Esq., 
Attorney Generall,” &c., of which the words son 
and heir of William Noye are omitted in the copy 
in “ N. & Q.,” p. 309. (See the copy in D. Gil- 
bert’s Cornwall, iii. 151.) Lysons, under “ Isle- 
worth,” and Aungier, in his History of that parish, 
have fallen into the same error of terming him 
Sir William Noye; but in the register of the 
chapel of New Brentford his name is thus en- 
tered: —‘* Mr. William Noy, the King's at- 
torney, buried the 11th of Aug. 1634.” His 
residence was called “ The Sprotts” at Isleworth, 
and had previously been occupied by Thomas 
Viscount Savage. Joun Goveu Nicuoxs. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


LITTLE EASE DUNGEON. 

(2™ S. vi. 345.) 
Randle Holme was not the first or the only 
writer who has described the horrors of the “ Little 
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Ease" atChester. In An Abstract of the Sufferings | 


of the People called Quakers for the Testimony of a 
good Conscience, published in 2 vols. 8vo. in 1733, 
the author tells us that 


“Richard Sale, for speaking to a priest in the street, at 
Chester, on the 4th of the 1th month, 1656, was, by the 
mayor's orders, put into Little Zase, and kept there about 
eight hours. And, on the 8th of the first month following, 
for ching in the streets, was kept in Little Ease afore- 
said four hours. This poor man, being pretty corpulent, 
could not be put into that narrow hole without much 
violence, so that four men had much ado to thrust him 
in, and at several times, by the crushing of him, the 
blood gushed out of his mouth and nose. His health, by 
this frequent barbarity, was much impaired, and his body 
and legs swelled, so that he languished about two months 
after this last time of his being put there, and then died 
in the sixth month, 1657, imputing the cause of his death 
to the cruelty of his persecutors.” 

The writer, in a note, says: — 

“This Little Ease was a hole hewed out"in a rock; the 
breadth and cross from side to side is 17 inches, from the 
back to the inside of the great door; at the top, 7 inches; 
at the shoulders, 8 inches; and the breast, 94 inches; 
from the top to the bottom, 1 yard and a half, with a de- 
vice to lessen the height as they are minded to torment 
the person put in, by drawboards which shoot over across 
the two sides, to a yard in height, or thereabouts.” 

To this account I may myself add, that this hor- 
rible chamber of torture was situate under the old 
Northgate Prison at Chester, which no longer dis- 

es the neighbourhood. But, some three or 

mr years ago, a drain was being constructed 
across the site of the old prison; and, while the 
work was in progress, I myself saw an ancient 
excavation in the rock, answering the description 
given by Randle Holme and the Quaker author, 
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and shackles, 5 pairs of iron fetters and shackles, 
and a brand to burn persons in the hand.” To this 
pleasant list of articles, “another burning iron” 
was added in 1703, and, in 1722, “a pair of thumb- 
screws.” The “chamber of Little Ease, and the 
brands and thumb-screws,” are occasionally men- 
tioned in the Annual Inventory, until 1765, after 
which they are not alluded to. There are no means 
of knowing when they were last used. 


Pisnzy Tompson. 
Stoke Newington. 





ETYMOLOGY or “ cocksnHuT” AND “ CocKsHOOT.” 
(24 S. vi. 345.) 
Your correspondent Jaypez may be assured 


| that these words are not only “allied,” but 


and which I have no doubt whatever was the | 


identical Little Ease in which George Marsh, the 
Protestant martyr, was confined in 1555, and 


| 


which afterwards received the nonjuring bodies of | 


the unfortunate Quakers during the Interregnum. 


J. Huenes. | 


Chester. 
~ Iean tell your correspondent Davin Gam of 
a Little Ease, which was found in the old gaol 
at Boston in Lincolnshire, in 1635, when it was 
repaired ; and it is again mentioned in the Corpo- 
ration Records in 1665, when a pair of “ stocks” 
was directed to be made “for the place called 
Little Ease in the gaol,” for the punishment of pri- 
soners convicted, whilst in prison, “on the infor- 
mation of the gaoler, of swearing, cursing, de- 
bauchery, drunkenness, or other misdemeanours 
whatever.” This was placing a very vague and 
ill-defined power in the hands of the gaoler; but 
had the power been ever so well defined, it is one 
which he ought not to have possessed. In 1670, 
the instruments of punishment in the gaol are 
enumerated as being, “ 10 horse locks, 4 pairs of | 
cross fetters, 2 chains, one being long, 3 pairs of 
hand-cuffs, a pair of pothooks (?) with two rivets | 


identical. The following extracts will clearly 
show that it is a mere variation of orthography, 
arising probably from local pronunciation. 

The Resolute John Florio, whom there is good 
reason for believing to have been an intimate ac- 
quaintance of our great poet, as Lord Southamp- 
ton was his patron, thus explains Cockshut in his 
Worlde of Wordes, 1598 : — 

“Cane e lupo, tra cane e lupo, cock-shut or twilight, 
as when a man cannot discerne a dog from a wolfe.” 

This is repeated with slight variation in his 
second edition in 1611, but it is remarkable that 
the word is there Cock-shute. 

Then comes the worthy Rundle Cotgrave, often 
an, excellent expositor of the meaning of Shak- 

are, and under the word “ Chien” in his Dic- 
tionary, we have — 

“Entre chien et loup. Jn twilight or cock-shoot time 
(when a man can hardly discern a Dog from a Wolfe.”) 

Torriano, who amplified his ancestor Florio's 
Dictionary, has the word also Cock-shoote. 

Woodcocks were commonly designated by old 
sportsmen Cocks, and the Cockshut or Cock-net 
was a net contrived for taking them; a descrip- 
tion and figure of which contrivance will be found 
under the word “Cock-roads” in the Dictionarium 
Rusticum, 1704; probably copied from The Gen- 
tleman's Recreation. The reason why Cockshut 
time designated Twilight is clearly there accounted 
for thus: — 

“The nature of the Woodcock is to lie close all day 
under some hedge, or near the roots of old trees, picking for 
worms under dry leaves, and will not stir without being 
disturbed ; neither does he see his way well before him in 
the morning early; but towards evening he takes wing 
to go and get water, flying generally low; and when 
they find any thoroughfare through any wood or range 
of trees, they use to venture through, and therefore the 
Cock-roads ought to be made in such places, and your 

‘och-nets planted according to the following figure.” 

Then follows a description of the mode of 
forming the Cock-road and placing the Cock-shut, 
and a place of concealment for the fowler to watch 
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the snare in the evening twilight. This will ex- 
plain the cockshoot of the wood in the quotation 
from Blount, and I trust all the difficulties of | 
your correspondent. I have not Dr. Richardson's | 
Dictionary at hand, or Nares, but I have a brief | 
note to this purpose on the passage in K. Richard | 
ITI. in my late edition of Shakspeare. 

8. W. Sincer. 

Mickleham. 





In the Herefordshire Glossary the word cock- 
shut is explained to be “a contrivance for catch- 
ing woodcocks in an open glade or drive of a 
wood, by means of a suspended net. In some 
places, cockshut, from being an appellative, has 
become a proper name, the meaning being ex- 
tinct.” In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, the following article occurs : — 
“ Cockshut, a large net, suspended between two 
poles, employed to catch, or shut in, woodcocks, 
and used chiefly in the twilight. Hence perhaps 
it came to be used for twilight ; but Kennett says, 
‘when the woodcocks shoot or take their flight in 
woods.’ Florio has the latter sense exclusively, 
in P 79., ed. 1611.” 

The history of this word seems to be, that it 
originally meant a folding net which was spread 
across an opening in a wood, and was used for en- 
closing or shutting in woodcocks. The places where 
these nets were used sometimes acquired the name 
of Cockshut; whence such proper names as that 
of Cockshut Hill, near Reigate, mentioned by 
Jaypee; and as woodcocks were thus caught in 
the evening, “ cockshut time,” or “ cockshut light,” 
meant twilight. L. 





Mr. E. Smirke, in the 6th volume of the Journal 
of the Archeological Institute, pp. 118—120., has 
clearly shown that a cockshete, cokshot, or cock- 
roade (Lat. “volatile woodcoccorum!"”) was “a 
contrivance for catching woodcocks in a glade by 
a suspended net,” and that the word was applied 
indifferently to the net or to the place where it 
was used. Ie says that — 


“ Serjeant Manning, who was the first to suggest a 
satisfactory explanation of the word, considers that it 
owes its last syllable to the bird’s habit of lying ‘ con- 
cealed or shut during the day,’ or of taking ‘ their flight 
or shoot at twilight.’ Chas. Knight, in his recent edition 
of Shakspere, ‘ inclines to think it equivalent to cockroost 
time, the hour at which the cock goes to rest.’ Unfor- 
tunately for this last conjecture, the cock referred to is a 
bird of crepuscular habits, that sleeps by day and flies by 
night. My friend the learned serjeant is more correct in 
his natural history of the bird, but I doubt whether he 
can show any warrant for the use of the word ‘shut’ or 





* shoot’ in the sense he assigns to them, and I suspect the 
" 


woodcock is a fowl more shot at than shooting.’ | 
So far Mr, Smirke. I can, however, supply | 

the required warrant for the serjeant’s second 

meaning, i.e. flight. ‘The gunners on the river 


Ouse and the West Norfolk fens call the time 
when wildfowl take their evening flight “ shut- 
sele” or “shotsele.” Sele is the A.-S. szl, season ; 
and wheat-sowing, barley-sowing, hay-harvest, &c. 
are called in Norfolk “ wheatsele,” “ barleysele,” 
“haysele,” &c. The flight of fhe woodcock I have 
frequently heard gamekeepers describe as “ scud- 
ding.” I once heard this term in Pembrokeshire 
and several times in Norfolk. 

Without doubt the surname Cockshott or Cock- 
shut came from the first of the name living near 
or keeping a “ volatile woodcoccorum ” for catch- 
ing “ gallos silvestres.” E. G.R. 





The following extracts from Allies’ Antiquities 
and Folk-Lore of Worcestershire (2nd ed. pp. 283 
—4.) will probably be interesting to Jaypee: — 


“Tn the parish of Great Malvern there are. . . Cockshoot, 
Cockshute, or Cockshut Orchard, Lane, and Farm, at the 
Link. ... It is said that the name ‘Cock-shoot’ probably 
designates the place where springes or nets were set to 
catch woodcocks*; and that the syllable ‘ shoot’ means 
the hole or gap in the bank or hedge through which the 
woodcocks either ran or fled into the springe or net. Now 
it must be observed that the springs of water from North 
Malvern Hill run by the spot in question, and it was a 
very likely place in days of yore to be frequented by 
woodcocks. Still, however, spouts or cocks for water- 
shoots, vulgo shuts t, at the bottom of hills, banks, or 
slopes, may possibly have given rise to some of the names 
in question ; for instance, there is Cockshute, by Dorms- 
ton Hill; Cockshoot Hill, in Hadsor, near Droitwich; 
Cockshutt Hill, in Lulsley; and Cockshoot Hill, at 
Shelsley Beauchamp. But, as these localities, even if 
they have or had spouts, would be equally favourable for 
woodcocks, it is probable that the first-mentioned deriva- 
tion is, in some such cases, the primary one; and, when 
Shakspeare speaks of a‘ Cockshut time ’§, he probably 
refers to the twilight, when woodcocks || ran or fly out 
of the covers, and were caught at the shoots in the 
springes or nets.” 


The “ Cockshoot Hill” (and wood) at Shelsley 
Beauchamp, Worcestershire, is on the boundary 
of Lord Ward's Witley estate; and, curiously 
enough, on the boundary of his Himley estate 
(Staffordshire), there is a second Cockshoot Hill, 
and wood, distant twenty miles from the former. 

Near to Ellesmere, in Shropshire, is a chapelry, 
called Cockshut. Cournsert Bens. 


* See the Journal of the Archeological Institute, vol. v. 
pp. 118. to 121, 

+ The peasantry call those channels made to carry rain- 
water off ploughed lands “ land shuts,” and natural rills 
“ water-shuts.” Thus a spring with a spout at the foot 
of a hill or slope would, in common language, be a “ cock- 
shut.” There is one on the side of the Malvern road, 
just aboveCockshut Farm. 

t Cockshut is also a personal name. See Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, vol. iv. part 2., p. 524. 

§ Richard IIL, Act V., Scene 3. 

Almost all classes in the country, when speaking of 
woodcocks, searcely ever use the prefix. 
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Replies ta Plinor Queries. 


. Cawood's Bible (2 S. vi. 30. 380.) —The title- 

e to my copy of Cawood’s Bible, small 4to., 
1561, has a border with Cawood’s mark, the same 
as to the third part and to the Apocrypha. The 
date is also at the end of the ta i Mr. Harris 
called on me some years ago with the first sheets 
of a Bible which he was anxious to identify. The 
Bible was I believe imperfect, and the property 
of a nobleman, sent to him to be completed for 


the binder; but we were unable to identify the | 


edition. I hope that our friend Francis Fry will | 5 


carry his researches much farther than “in un- 
ravelling mixed editions,” and enlighten the public 


by tracing the progressive improvements in the | 


translation of the inspired volume into English. 
Grorer Orror. 
Hackney. 


Remains of Wimbledon and the Story of a Ro- 
mancer (2° §. vy. 235.) —I cannot at present say 
who was the person satirised, or what gave rise to 
the publication, .but I may be permitted to state 
that the author of the same was Benjamin Bell, 
surgeon in this city, and that the etchings which 
embellish the volume were done by himself. Mr. 
C. K. Sharpe had no hand in the matter. Dr. 
Bell, if I mistake not, died many years ago. 

T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 


Wesley's Hymns set to Music by Handel (2” S. 
vi. 373.) —I have a copy of the music referred 
to in this Query. It was published in 1826 by 
Samuel Wesley, the great organist, son of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley. The title-page is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The Fitzwilliam Music never published. Three Hymns, 





the words by the late Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M., of 


Christ Church College, Oxon., and set to music by George 


Frederick Handel, faithfully transcribed from his autogra- | 


y in the Library of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 

yy Samuel Wesley, and now very respectfully presented 

to the Wesleyan Society at large. [Signed] S. Wesley. 

Ent. at Sta. Hall, Price 1s. 6d. Tobe ad of Mr. S. Wesley, 

No. 16. Euston Street, Euston Square, and at the Royal 
Harmonic Institution, Regent Street.” 

In the Wesleyan Magazine for 1826, p. 817. 
there is a letter from Mr. Samuel Wesley con- 
taining an account of the discovery of the MS., and 
there is also given the substance of a note from 
Miss Wesley as to the intimacy between Handel 
and Mr. and Mrs. Rich, and between the latter 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wesley. 

The hymns set are “ Sinners obey the gospel 
word,” “O Love divine, how sweet thou art,” and 
“ Rejoice, the Lord is King;” and the form of the 
music is that of an air with accompaniment for the 





of both, and the melody of the latter, are slightly 
altered. Mr. Mercer appears to have got them 
from Havergal’s Collection. Davin Gam. 


Plato on Spirits (2° 8. v. 148.) — 


“ BéArwov obv oi ra wepi Tov Tudava Kai “Oorpwy Kai "low icro- 
povpeva, uyATe Ocov wabjpara, pyre avOpweTwy, aAAad Sacudven 
peyddwy elvac vouifovres, obs xai IIAdrwv cai Iv@ayépas, xai 
Hevoxparns Kai twos, éwdmevor TOs WaAat Oeodrdyors, épjw- 


peverrépous pév avOpwrwy yeyovdvar Aé 4, Kai TOAAR TH dv- 
vader Thy dio. UrephdpovTas Huwy, TO is Geiov obK auryes ov 
dxparov éxovras, GAAd Kai Wuxys dice Kai guparos atcOicen 
guvednxds ndovny Sexoudvy, Kat révov ai dca Tavrais éyyevd- 
peva Tals peraBodais dp, ToVs pév paAAov, Tos 52 Hrrov ém- 
Taparre’ yivovras yap ws év avOpwros, cai dainooww, aperis 
tapopai cai xaxias.”—Plutarchus, De Iside et Osiride, c. 
xv., ed. Wyttenbach, Oxon, 1796, iii. 478. See also xiii. 
205. n. D., and 208. n. B. 

Firznorxins. 


Garrick Club. 


Guercino’s Aurora (2™ §. vi. 287.) — about the 
original of which Mz. Gutcn would be glad to 
know, is not an oil-painting, but a large fresco, at 
Rome, done on the ceiling of one of the halls in 
the casino standing in the Villa Ludovisi. The 
owners of this beautiful place, the Princes of 
Piombino, have for many years formed the un- 
enviable sole exception to that Roman, or, to speak 
more truly, that Italian kindness which, with such 
graceful readiness, throws wide open to all comers 
the door of every room or garden that holds a work 
of art: thousands have there been, as well inhabi- 
tants of Rome as travellers thither, who never 
could catch a glimpse of any of those many art- 
treasures churlishly imprisoned within the gates of 
the ungenial Piombino Villa Ludovisi. D. Rock. 


Perham, Susser (2 S. vi. 69.) —No doubt this 
is Parham, near Arundel. R. C. W. 


Age of Tropical Trees (2™ S. vi. 325.) — Only 
one ring of ligneous matter is deposited each year, 
even in tropical climates, there being only one 
— of rest analogous to our winter. The num- 

r of concentric rings which appear when the 
tree is cut across is not a sure criterion of age 
under all circumstances. In endogens the rings 
are altogether wanting. J. M. B. 


“ Gallowes taken doune aboute London, 1554.” 
(24 S. vi. 314. 465.) — Verily “ N. & Q.” not only 
furnish much valuable information in answer tolite- 
rary inquiries, but revive reminiscences of “ auld 
lang syne,” and bring together forgotten friends. A 
gentleman at Cork, who, forty years ago, was on 

leasant friendly terms with me, has sent a satis- 
factory answer to the Query, Why, on “ the iiij 
daie of June, 1554, was taken doune all the Gal- 
lowes that were aboute London?” He refers me 
to the Diary of Henry Machin, printed for the 


pa or organ. The first and third will be | Camden Society, who states that forty-six poor 
‘ound in Mercer's Hymn Book, arranged in short- | creatures implicated in Wyatt's rebellion were 


score for four voices; the one being called Can- 


hanged upon twenty-four gallows; ten upon the 


nons, and the other Handel's 148th. The harmonics gates, and fourteen in the city and borough. 
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“1554, The iiij day of Junii wasse all the galoes in 
London plokyd doné on all plases.” The same 
day preparations commenced to receive “the 
prynce of Spayne commyng in.” Mary, who an- 
ticipated hanging round the neck of her husband 
Philip IL, did not consider twenty-four gallows 
a pleasing addition to the wedding procession. 
Grorce Orror. 


John Lackland. —Your correspondent, T. A. 
Picton, says (2™ S. vi. 314.): “ We know that 
King John, after his defeat and humiliation, a 
the sobriquet of ‘ Sans-terre’ or ‘ Lackland.’ 
what authority does this statement rest? I S 
not Matthew Paris to refer to; but, if I am not 
mistaken, he gives a very different account. At 
all events, Sandford, in his Genealogical History 
(p. 81.), tells us that John’s father, Henry Il, 
was wont jestingly to call him “ Sans-terre,” or 
“ Lack-land ;” large provisions having been made 
for his brethren, and nothing seeming to be left 
for him. MELETEs. 


Pillory (2"¢ S. vi. 245.) —I saw the pillory at 
Coleshill, Warwickshire, about three years ago. 
It was then entire, but a good deal out of repair ; 
but I am informed by an inhabitant that, upon the 
occasion of a man being put in the stocks, which 
are attached to the bottom of the pillory, about 
two years ago the whole was repaired by the au- 
thorities.. It stands at the back of the market- 
house in the little square between that building 
and the church. Although acquainted with a 
large number of English towns and villages this is 
the only pillory I remember ever to have seen. 

N. J. A. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the foll Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemea by whom are req’ and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Hornatm Orzra. Vol. II. London, Pine. 1733. 


Pinxenton’s Scorzano. Vol. II. London. 1797. 
Turner's Sacnev History or tax Worto. Vol. J. [Jane 18H. 
Pors'’s Worxs, by Warton. Vol. IX. London. 
Rernosrecrive Review. Nos. 25. and 27. 
Ditto ditto Second Series. 2 Vols. 
Lyest’s Parxcreces or Grovoor. Vol.I. London, 1833. 


Wanted by Thos. G. Stevenson, 87. Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Pervs’ Diary. Small Edition. AC IV. and V. 

D’Agstay's Diary. 12mo. 1842. ol. I. 

Maronavine ve Barerra's A. Brunswick. 1845. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Hookham 4 Sons, 15. Old Bond Street. 


fee LTON's Cast) Secnet Hisrony or raz Covnr or Enctann, 2 
ols. 8v 
Ww anted by R. W. Preston, Bookseller, Nottingham. 





Aalices ta Correspondents. 


In consequence of the length of some 5 hy articles in the present num- 
ber we have been com yelled to omit Mr. Foss’ New Chancellor of the 
Reign of Henry IT. r. P. Thompson on Peacham's Complete Gentle- 
man; Dr. Rock on Uae ft. of Sexes in Churches, and other papers 
of interest, toge ther with our usual Nores on Boous. 

Cenrvnion will find what he desires in Sandys's Christmas Carols, 
and Chappell’s Music of the Olden Time 

H. A.’s article has been unavoidably postponed until next week. 

H.8.L. Gorton's Biographical Dictionary in four vols., or the Bio- 
graphie Universelle. 

W. D. (Oxford.) Js thanked. We hope to effect the desired change. 

Anon. Froissart’s Chronicles, 4 vols. 8vo. 1814-1816, is simply a re- 
orint of the translation by John Bourchier, Lord Berners, with the obso- 

ete words modernised. There is no Index to it. 


Ateneo T. Ler. i literary blunde r has been already noticed in“ N 

& Q.” Ist 8. x. 459.; 410. 

H. 8. Burwk. me contrivance fer ascertaining the orientation o 
churches is noticed in 2nd 8. v. 378. 500 

T. Monixc. Jt is quite true that Dr. John Barkham, or Barcham, 
Dean of Bocking, was the author of Gwillam's Heraldry. Consult Nicol- 
son's Historical Libraries ; Wood's Athenz Oxon., by Bliss, ii. 297 -299., 
iii. 36; Moule's Biblioth. Herald., and Brydges's Censura Literaria. 

Ernara. 2nd S. vi. p. 373. col. i. 1 -, 35. Sor: Fo ” read “ dura- 
ble.” 2nd 8. vi. p. 337. col. i. lL. 14. for“ moss" read “* mops.” 

Few gay os ne crven for the following Nos. of our \st Series, 14, 
15, 16, 7. 19 





Forty Days’ Rain (2™ S. vi. 328.) —The saying 
is applied at Rome to any day within the octave of 
4) of St. Bartholomew the Apo- 


the Feast (Aug. 2 
stle. 


D. Rock. 


“ Norges ano _ 
issued in Mowraty Paars. 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half. 
yearly Iwoex) és lis. 4d., which may =~ poe y Ram Office Order in 
favour of Messus. Bert ano Daror, 186. Freer 
all Communications ror THs Eprron ‘should be addressed. 


is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
The subscription for Stamrev Cories for 


— -C.; to whom 








A New and Enlarged Edition 
HE BOSCOBEL TRACTS ; 


relating to the Escape of Charles the Se- 
cond after the Battle of Worcester, and his sub- 
sequent Adventures. Edited by J. HUGHES, 
Esq., A.M., with additional Notes and Illus- 
trations, including communications from the 
REV. R. A. BARHAM, Author of the “ In- 
goldsby Legends.” In Octavo, with En- 
cravings, price ifs. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
This Day, in 1 Vol. 8vo., half morocco, 11. 6s. 
| pS TO THE SUBJECTS 
of BOOKS PUBLISHED in ne | y debts D 
KINGDOM DURING the LAST TWENTY 
YEARS, Compiled by SAMPSON tow. con- 
taining as many as 74,000 references, under 
subjects, each giving title, price, publishers, 
and date. . 
Two valuable Appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all Libraries, Collec- 
tions, Series, and Miscellanies — and &, a List 
of Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and 
their Issues. 
“ An indispeusable contribution to British 
Bibliography." —Spectato: 





Just published, 
THE BALLADS OF SCOT- 
LAND, 
EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 

2 Vols. feap. 8vo., price 12s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edin- 
burgh and London ; 

Of whom may be had, 

By PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 


Lays or THE Scorrisu CAva- 
uiers, Iith Edition, 7s. 6d. 


BotuweEt._; A Poem, 3rd Edi- 
tion, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Book or BALLAps, by Bon 
Gav rien, 5th Edition, &. 6d. 


Frruimian ; A Spasmodic Tra- 
gedy. Feap. 5s. 


REPEAL OF THE PAPER- 
DUTY. 


Now ready, price Is. 

HE CASE STATED FOR 

ITs FROMEDE A ATE REPEAL.—London : 
James Ridgway, 169. Piccadilly; W. Kent & 
Co., 86. Fleet Biteet, “Mann Nephews, 39. Corn- 
hill. Dublin: William Robertson. Edin- 
urgh: Grant & Son. Glasgow, Richard 
Griffin & Co. 





MODERN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES, 
—NOTICE. 


Now ready, No. 3., Post Free for Two Stamps. 
] INTS TO BOOK-BUYERS, 
by which a saving of about one-half ma: 
be effected in the FURARS of MODER. 
BOOKS, including 
NEW CATALA GUE of CHEAP BOOKS. 
SAUNDERS & OTLE z. Publishers, Conduit 
Stre 


‘i This Day, §vo. cloth, price i. 
pur GRAVES OF OUR 
FATHERS. By C. H. HALE. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
33. Paternoster Row. 
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Now Ready. 


x LA RUE & COS PA- 
TENT PLAYING CARDS. — Floral, 
and Gold nam, = for the Present Season. 


| E TY RUE ee ‘CO,’ s FINE 

ART DRAWING PENCILS.—Manu- 
factured on a new principle ; firm in point, 
rich in colour and easy of erasure. A good 
Pencil at a moderate price. 


Just published. 


E LA RUE & CO.'s IM- 

PROVED INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARY AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 
1850...Three Sizes for the Pocket, in Velvet, 
Russia, Moresse, and other Cases. 


BLA RUE & CO’/S RED 

LETTER DIARY & IMPROVED 

ME MORANDU M BOOK, 1859.—For the Desk 
and Counting House ; size, 7} by 4] inches. 


1D" LA RUE & CO’S RED 
LETTER CALENDAR & ALMA- 
NACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for the Card Case or 
Pocket ‘Book. 


| E LA RUE & CO.'S ILLU- 
MINATED CARD CALENDARS, 1859. 
—Royal 8vo. and Ro yal te ito. 


ie RO E & CO”’S RED 
a % SHEET ALMAR ACK, 1859. 
. Printed i in three Colours; size, 20) by 16} in. 


M* Cc. R. TAYLOR, NUMIS- 
MATIST (late of Tavistock Street), re- 
¢ pectfully annour ces that he continues to have 
ON VIEW, at his new Residence, 2. Mon- 
raour Staerr, Russect Savane, an Extensive 
Stock of Ane jent and Modern COINS and 
MEDALS, NUMIS SMATIC BOOKS, CABI- 
NETS, &c. &c. Articles will be forwarded for 
approval to any part of the —_~y in reply 
to orders addressed as above, and every 
formation desired promptly given. Commis- 
sions faithfully attended to on the usual terms. 


. TOS TTIpT 
TUMISMATICS.—MR. CURT, 
of Jendes. respectfully announces his 
RETt from ALY with numerous 
COUNS. GEMS. &e. 
exercise every branch of the Profession as 
during the last twenty years.—33. Great Port- 
land Street, Regent Street. 


\ ONUMENTAL BRASSES 
i TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Cor 

rate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Starts, 
and Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. 
Crest engraved on Seal or King, &.; on Die, 


7e. Monograms and Heraldic Designs exe- | 


euted in correct Style. Solid Gold 18 carat, 

Hall-marked Bloodstone or Sard Ring, en- 

zraved crest, Two Guincas. Detailed Price 
ist Post Free. 

T. MORING, Engraver and Heraldic Artist 
(who has received the Gold Medal for En- 
araving), 44. High Holbors, w.c, 


Wines ‘from South Africa. 
DENMAN, INTRODUCER OF 
THE 80U “+ AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&e., 2 r Lozen, Bottles included 
F HE 


WE LL-ESTABLISHED 
and DAILY-INCREASING REPU- 
TATION of these WINES (which greatly 
improve in bottle), renders any comment re- 
specting them unnecessary. A pint sample of 
each for 24 Stamps. 
warded Free to any Railway Station in Eng 
land. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, 
15s. per Gallon, or 30s. per 
Cash. — Country Orders must con 
tance. Cross Checks, Bank of London, 
Lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
€>. Fenchureh Street, Corner of Railway 
Place, London. 


or Brews. 
Terms 

nm a remit- 

Price 


Pale 
D 





Ma. Curt continues to | 


WINE in CASK for- } 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ONDON CRYSTAL 

PALACE, Regent Cireus, Oxford Street, 
and Great Portland Street.—This magnificent 
building will be OPENED to the — on 
WEDN + December Ist, 1858, for th 
SALE of all kinds of USEFUL and FANC 
ARTICLES. It will contain the largest num- 
ber of first-class exhibitors of any building in 
Europe. The Photographic Establishment is 
the finest in London, The Aviary, Conserva- 
tory, General Kefreshment-room, and Ladies’ 
Private Refreshment-room, with Retiring- 
room attached, will be replete in their several 
departments, Applications for the remaining 
space are to be made forthwith. 


STEREOSCOPIC NOVELTY! _ 
SKELETONS’ “ CAROUS 


This mysterious Picture is now having an 
enormous Sale, and is the most remarkable one 
ever produced, 

Free by Post, 24 Stamps. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

54. Cheapside, and 313. Oxford | Street. 


! 
B” 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

T. OTTEWILL anp CO., 
Whroresare ano Rerau 
Photographic Apparatus 
Manufacturers, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

T. OTTEWILL AND CO.’S 
New Teac Cameras expressty ron Inpra. 

N.B. First-Class Work only. 
Tllustrated Catalogues on Application. 

| EAL AND SON’S EIDER- 
DOWN QUILTS, from One Guinea to 
Ten Guineas; also, GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, 
Last of Prices and Sizes 
N’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


HEAL & 
CATA ALOGU rE ‘of BEDSTEADS and Priced 
List of BEDDING also sent Post Free. 


TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD. W. 


| ag te RESHIN G BALM for the 
— Every one values and admires 
a BN head of hair, yet there are hun- 


hy 





dreds who desire to make their hair look well, 
keep it from turning gray. and falling off, but 
are unacquainted with the means to «lo so. 
OLDRIDGE’s BALM OF COLUMBIA to 
them is a priceless treasure ; it is the only cer- 
tain remeay. Established upwards of 30 years, 
it has withstood every opposition and imita- 
tion, and by the increasing demand proves its 
true value. In producing whiskers or mous- 
tache, aiding weak thin hair to become strong, 
it has no equal. Price 3s, 6d., 6s., and lis. 
only._Sold Wholesale and Retail by C. & A. 
OLDRIDGE, 13. Wellington Street North, 
(seven doors from the Strand), y. 


DIE’S HIGHLAND CAPES, 
suited for SHOO’ pro. FISHING, 
IRLVI 
of WATERPROOF 5 ore it TWEEDS, in 
ail the Heather Granite, Stone, and other 
ges the best produc tion of the Highland 
ooms 
scoTT ADEE, , he Boy AL TARTAN 
¥ AREHOUSE, 
. REG E - z. ST REET, corner of VIGO 
EET, LONDON 


WHEN YOU ASK FoR 
GLENFIELD PATENT 
STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT! 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN 


_ AQUARIUM.—LL OY D’s 
DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED 
LIST of whatever relates to the AQU ARIU M, 
is now ready, price ls. ; or by Post for Fourteen 
Stamps. 128 Pages, and 8&7 Woodcuts. 
W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19, 20, and 2, 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. | 


(2"4 S. VI. 150., Nov. 13, ’58, 


Just Published, Part L., price 1s., 
HE GALLERY of NATURE; 


& Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through 
Creation, erenve, of the, W Wonders of 


tronomy, Physi ».and Geol 
A en ted Tete Oe Eiiim By the slay. 
THOMAS MILN ER, M.A., F.R.G.5., &e. 
To be completed in 17 Monthly Parts. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


w=. WILL THIS COST 
TO PRINT ? is a thought often occur- 
ring to literary minds, public characters, and 
persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inom mer be obt eT 
on application to RICH aa e4 RRETT, 
IARK LANE, LONDON B. is enabled 
to execute every description * Painxtixne on 
very advantageous terms, his office being fur- 
nished with a large and choice assortment of 
Tvees,Sream Paintine Macatnes, Hypnactiiec 
and other Parssrs, and every modern i improve~ 
= mt in the Printing Art. A Srecmmen Boon 
of Tyres, and information for authors, sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13. Mark Lane, 
London. 


YATENT DERRICK COM- 
PANY (Limited). 
Orricas — 97. CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Caprrat, 100,000/. 
In Two Thousand Shares of 50. each. 
Directors. 
W. E. Durant Cumming, Esq., Lloyd's. 
Thomas Moxon. Esq., 29. Throgmorton Street, 
Joseph R. \ ee Esq., &. King William 

Street, Ci 
Captain Mu. %. Currie, R.N., Vernon Terrace, 

Brighton. 

William Barter, Esq., 12. Langbourn Cham- 
rs, Fenchurch Street. 

Lewis Hope, Esq., 4. Bishopegate-churchyard. 

Captain James Rawstorne, R.N., Abingdon 

Villas, Kensington. 

Albert D. Bishop, Esq.,9. South Crescent, Bed~ 
ford Square. 
Sonrcrron — Charles ) ve Esq., 
30. Bucklersbur. 
Banxers — London and W catminster Bank, 
Lothbury, London 

This Company's Derricks are eminently 
adapted, by their great power, to raising 
sunken and recovering stranded vessels. 

The average number of Wrecks upon our 
coasts, alone, exceeds one thousand annually, 
comprising upwards of 150,000 tons of shipping 
and steamers. The estimated value of this 
loss, taken at 15/. per ton for vessels and car- 
goes, amounts to 2 a} millions sterling. 

A large proportion of these vessels may be 
recovered by the Patent Floating Derricks, at 
a cuarante ed rate of salvage, ranging between 
25 and 75 per cent. An agreement has been 
entered into with the Marine Insurance Com- 
panies, and Underwriters of london and Li- 


| verpoo), which secures to this Company 75 per 


cent. of the net salvage proceeds (after deduct- 
ing working expenses from all vessels and 
cargoes, sunk prior to the date of the agree- 
ment, that may be recovered by means of the 
Patent Floating Derricks. 

In the United States, two of these machines, 
belonging to the New York Derrick Company 
have raised and saved over 400 vessels. 
Company commence by paying its ase 
holders half-yearly dividends of 10 per cent. ; 
but, since July, 1857, has regularly paid quar- 
terly div idends of the like amount. 

The Directors of the Patent Derrick Com- 
pany and their friends have taken and paid up 
in full, shares to the extent of 40,000/., in order 
to construct, and submit to the Public, one 
river and one sea-going Derrick (recently 
launched) prior to soliciting co-operation to- 
wards the highly important and promising en- 
terprise for which the Company has been 
established. 

The Directors are now issuing to the Public 
further Shares of 0/. each in the Capital Stock 
of the Company to the extent of 20,0007. These 
Shares are required to be paid as follows : 

10. per Share on Application, and the re- 
maleder by Calls of 10/, ook. at intervals 
of one Month between each 

Forms of Application for haves. and Pro- 
spectuses, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Patent Derrick Compeny, 

SHARP, Secretary. 


7. Cornhill, Lenten E.c. 














